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The Price of Freedom 


FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


An address at the American Legion National Convention, Washington, D. C., 
August 30, 1954 


A FEW months ago Dien Bien Phu 
was a name which stirred the 
hearts of free men and alerted the 
flagging spirits of liberty-loving peo- 
ples. For fifty-seven fateful days it 
had been the scene of an heroic and 
gallant defense by an outnumbered 
band of French and Vietnamese sol- 
diers. Although it finally fell to the 
superior numbers of attacking Com- 
munist forces, its fall seemed to call 
the free world together in a common 
acclaim for the brave and courageous 
deeds its epic defense had elicited. 
Hope then ran high that Dien Bien 
Phu would be remembered, not as 
a symbol of defeat, but as the rally- 
ing point where the free world would 
recover its initiative in the struggle 
against Communism. Had it realized 





that high hope, had it thus served as 
a reveille awakening the world of 
free men to the need for swift, de- 
cisive action against that Red Tyr- 
anny which has now enslaved 800,- 
000,000 souls, it would have com- 
pensated, in some measure at least, 
for the dreadful losses and painful 
sacrifices its eventual: fall entailed. 

Alas! the passage of the past four 
months has revealed how pathetic 
was the hope that Dien Bien Phu 
would inspire the free world to take 
a more realistic stand against Com- 
munism. If Geneva and what was 
agreed upon there means anything 
at all, it means that the trumpet 
which we heard over the fallen gar- 
rison of Dien Bien Phu last May 
sounded taps and not reveille. Taps 
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for the buried hopes of freedom in 
Southeast Asia! Taps for the newly 
betrayed millions of Indo-Chinese 
who must now learn the awful facts 
of slavery from their eager Com- 
munist masters! Now the devilish 
techniques of brainwashing, forced 
confessions and rigged trials have a 
new locale for their exercise. Now 
will the relentless, shattering fear 
of the secret police have a new 
people to terrorize. The tragic plight 
of Poland, indeed that of all Eastern 
Europe, China and Korea, will now 
be shared by a people who, for all 
the diplomatic guarantees that have 
been given them, already stand under 
the heavy shadow of the Hammer 
and Sickle spread across their land. 


If we view the Geneva guarantee 
of independence for Laos, Cambodia 
and South Vietnam with a large 
measure of disbelief, it is only be- 
cause we remember how Poland’s 
hopes, and the hopes of all the other 
countries now in the Soviet orbit, 
were shamelessly betrayed. There is 
no reason for believing that the parti- 
tion of Vietnam will have any dif- 
ferent effect than the partition of 
Korea. Indeed, hardly was the ink 
dry on the Geneva pact when the 
Communist leader of North Vietnam, 
Ho Chi Minh, boastfully proclaimed 
that within six months he expected 
to bring the independent states of 
Laos, Cambodia and South Vietnam 
under Communist control. 


If the history of Communist tactics 
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in Europe and Asia is any guide, 
then the boast of Ho Chi Minh wil 
be shortly realized. And with its 
realization we, in America, will have 
reason to understand that the fall of 
Dien Bien Phu was more than the 


loss of a jungle garrison, for with ]; 


its loss the grand plan for Com 
munist domination of Southeast Asia 
moved into high gear. For too long 
we have looked upon each act of 
Communist aggression as a self-con- 
tained conflict, whereas we should 
have recognized each one as a care 
fully calculated incident in a world. 
wide struggle that enlists the zeal, 
energy and discipline of Communist: 
everywhere. 


TrmE Is RuNNING OuT 


What we fail so tragically to realize 
is that Communism has a world plan 
and it has been following a carefully 
set-up time-table for the achievement 
of that plan. Red rulers know wha 
they want with terrible clarity; ar 
determined to get what they want 
with violent consistency. Up to the 
present the Communist advances have 
concerned us, as Americans, only in 
sofar as they have involved nation 
and peoples for whom we have the 
deepest sympathy and most sincere 
admiration. We are appalled at their 


enslavement, but our sorrow is #} 


nothing compared to the infamies and 
agonies inflicted upon the hapless vie 
tims of Red Russia’s bestial tyranny. 
However, time is running out for u 
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also, because, given the present pace 
of the Communist advance, it can- 
not be long before its encircling 
pincers will be turning upon our- 
elves. 

Fifteen years ago I was also priv- 
ileged to speak before your National 
Convention in Boston. At that time 
there was much propaganda that it 
was unnecessary for the United States 
to be prepared for hostilities. In my 
belief that the peaceful purposes of 
our country were not shared by some 
other nations, I urged that we pre- 
pare to defend ourselves against 
aggression, making the keynote of 
my remarks the declaration that it 
is better to have protection and not 
need it than need protection and not 
have it. And today I stand firmly 
upon that same program of prepara- 
tion for preservation, else we shall 
tisk bartering our liberties for lu- 
nacies, betraying the sacred trust of 
our forefathers, becoming serfs and 
aves to Red rulers’ godless goons. 


INDIFFERENT AMERICANS 


Dear friends and fellow Americans, 
| speak to you in the frankest terms 
because I know your demonstrated 





sacrificing dedication to American 
ideals, American traditions and the 
protection of our United States of 
America. In war and peace you have 
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proven how very much ‘you prize all 
those treasured factors that have 
brought America to her present great- 
ness. Your deep concern lest subver- 
sive groups undermine our American 
way of life has been manifested for 
many years, even when such mani- 
festation exposed you to ridicule and 
abuse. You have known the menace 
of Communism and you have alerted 
your members to it. However, there 
is a vast number of our countrymen 
who live in complete indifference to 
the terrifying fact that Communism 
will settle for nothing less than the 
domination of the whole wide world. 

Thirty-five years ago Lenin made 
this prophecy: 

First we will take Eastern Europe; 
then the masses of Asia. Then we will 
encircle the United States of America, 
which will be the last bastion of Cap- 
italism. We will not have to attack it; 
it will fall like an overripe fruit inte 
our hands. 

While not all prophecies are to be 
taken at their face value, if we but 
look at a map of the world today, 
Lenin’s prophecy must startle us. 
Eastern Europe is completely shack- 
led. China, North Korea and a large 
part of Southeast Asia are now under 
Communist domination. The confident 
boast of Lenin that the United States 
will not have to be attacked because 
it will fall like overripe fruit into 
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the hands of the Communists cannot 
casually be dismissed. Indeed, it con- 
stitutes a very shrewd thrust at our 
complacency and our confident be- 
lief that our country will never go 
down at the hands of any enemy. It 
is an ancient bit of wisdom that “a 
man’s own worst enemy is himself,” 
and if we extend that wise observa- 
tion to national life, we find that 
history vindicates it on every page. 
Nations and civilizations go down at 
their own hands. When the inner life 
of a people, that life which is nour- 
ished by the things of the spirit, 
shows signs of being hollow and 
without substance, then that people 
is sick unto death. 


THINGS OF THE SPIRIT 


America is not immortal and there 
are today signs in American life of 
an alarming deterioration in the 
things of the spirit. When we think 
how home life has disintegrated, how 
parental responsibility is being 
shamelessly shirked, how shockingly 
juvenile delinquency has incredibly 
increased, with all of the dreadful 
social consequences, we can look into 
our hearts and ask ourselves if the 
fruit of hard American planting and 
the sacrifice that went into so much 
toil have not already become over- 
ripe and ready for plucking by an 
enemy who is willing to make limit- 
less efforts and use dastardly methods 
in order to gain his goal. 

With all the fervor I can command, 
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I appeal to your great organizatin 
courageously to extend and intensify 
your truly American program, whic 
emphasizes religious values and gives 
to our nation’s youth a vital interes * 
in the things which brought our cow. te 
try to its greatness, combining in; hes 
wonderfully integrated way your p ig 
triotic, educational and athletic activ. finn 
ities. othe 
It may be that the challenge of eilfjiny 
totalitarianism will be faced by wf jes 
sooner than we think, and in thi§par 
event we will need all the strenghf xj. 
that our prayers and sacrifices caf peq 
bring to us. The prophecy of Lenin} ne; 
should at least have the merit ofizat 
putting us on our guard. We remem tect 
ber how paralyzing a blow was struc 
at our nation in the surprise attadj P 
at Pearl Harbor. And the bitternes 
of that blow was increased by thf | 
knowledge that the attack was n0f whi 
unexpected and that we should hav§mey 
been better prepared for it and spare{mu 
many mothers and fathers the tragi§ Cor 
news that their sons went to theigTw 
deaths unnecessarily. Was 

The danger of another Pearl Hi den 
bor embracing the whole America”? 
people is definitely possible am bi 
possibly imrainent. We have bea ‘ 
warned by Communist leaders abot 
their aims and ambitions concernilj 
us. For thirty-five years they haq 
given intensive study of the be},) 
means and methods to penetrate ay), 
overthrow our free institutions a4 {,, 
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ation they have made no secret of their 
nai purposes. 
vit Americans must not be lulled into 
88] Jeep by indifference nor be beguiled 
ant by the prospect of peaceful co-exist- 
Olt ence with Communists. How can 
Mf there be peaceful co-existence between 
™ PI iwo parties if one of them is con- 
= tinually clawing at the throat of the 
other, continually threatening, con- 
f elf tinually committing actions which are 
Y Widesigned to destroy life in the other 
thi party? How does one peacefully co- 
engi exist with men who mouth words of 
3 cil peace while waging treacherous war; 
men who wear the trappings of civil- 
it ization while they indulge in the 


met} techniques of barbarism? 
truck 


attacl 
ones 
y tld It is ignorance of a fatal kind 
$ Wfwhich prompts the illusion that free 
hav men can peacefully co-exist with Com- 
part§munists. We have the words of the 
tragif Communists themselves to prove it. 
theif Twenty-four years ago an address 
was given to the International Stu- 
| Hag dents at the Lenin School of Political 
erica Vatfare in Moscow by Dimitry Z. 
4 Manuilsky. This is the same man who 
x ater presided over the United Nations 
ho ecurity Council in this country in 
* 4 july, 1949. This is one of the re- 
: bal sponsible men of that movement 

Jvhich has introduced the most dread- 
| ™ | ful blood-bath in history and yet has 
e anilthe effrontery to appeal to the world 
$ @™lfor peace. This is what Manuilsky 
















PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE WITH 
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had to say in 1930 to the young men 
and women from all over the world 
who had been brought to Moscow to 
be trained in espionage so that they 
might go back to their native lands 
and practise their nefarious activities: 

War to the hilt between Communism 
and Capitalism is inevitable. Today, of 
course, we are not strong enough to 
attack. Our time will come in twenty 
or thirty years. To win we shall need 
the element of surprise. The bour- 
geoisie will have to be put to sleep. 
So we shall begin by launching the 
most spectacular peace movement on 
record. There will be electrifying over- 
tures and unheard of concessions. The 
capitalist countries, stupid and decad- 
ent, will rejoice to cooperate in their 
own destruction. They will leap at an- 
other chance to be friends. As soon as 
their guard is down, we shall smash 
them with our clenched fist. 

Do you peacefully co-exist with 
men who thus would train the youth 
of their godless, Red world—men 
whose language of insult, vilification 
and arrogance makes it impossible 
for any meeting of minds? Ask any 
of our American representatives who 
dealt with the Communists in Ger- 
many, in Austria, in Panmunjon. 
They know the answer to their sor- 
row—and to ours! 

We Americans need to remember 
as we have never remembered before 
in our national life how definite a 
sentence of death has been passed 
upon us by the very power with 
whom we have been asked peacefully 
to co-exist. We need to remember as 
we have never remembered before 
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how fatal it would be to succumb to 
the temptation to place any trust in 
those evil leaders who have risen to 
their world position by reason of 
lies, duplicity and treason. 


No guarantee has ever been given 
to America that it shall continue to 
enjoy the dominance it now has as 
a nation. America came to its mighty 
and majestic greatness and achieved 
her present high destiny through a 
conscious dedication of our fathers 
to religious truths and principles, for 
they knew that unless the Lord build 
the city, they labor in vain who build 
it. We must intensify our religious 
life as a people. We must restore to 
our home-life some measure of that 
inspiration which our fathers and 
mothers bequeathed to us. We must 
give our children that sense of re- 
sponsibility which will give strength 
to their characters and direction to 
their lives. We must ever be mind- 
ful of the sacrifices and toil that went 
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into making the heritage which js 
ours as Americans and never shit 
any sacrifice or task necessary fo 
the preservation of the heritage of 
freedom which our valiant for 
fathers and the glorious youth ¢ 
America, down through all the de. 
ades of our country’s life, hav 
bought with their precious lives! 

United in love and loyalty for ow 
free and beloved America, let « 
pray: 

O Lord of Hosts, bless and protec 
the legions of our armed forces in their 
crusade to defend and vindicate th 
ideals of human freedom; bless them 
and the thousands of martyrs who har 
been called to lay down their lives o 
the battlefields of the world. Grant that 
we may not prove unmindful or uw. 
worthy of their blood, which is the price 
of our freedom, that freedom which is 
the fruit of vigilance, toil and sacrifice 

Be with us, Blessed Lord, lest we for- 
get and surrender to those who har 
attacked us without cause, those who 
have repaid us with evil for good ani 
hatred for love. Amen. 





The Church of Silence 


With the ceding of North Vietnam to the Reds, the Communist colossus vil 
have under its domination well over three-quarters of a billion people. Of thes, 
63,503,000 are Catholics. Based on the latest available information, these figure 
give the Catholic population in the various Communist-controlled countries: 
Albania, 100,000; Bulgaria, 56,000; China, 4 million; Czechoslovakia, 9.3 million; 
Estonia, 2,000; East Germany, 2 million; Hungary, 6.1 million; North Korea, 
20,000; Latvia, 500,000; Lithuania, 2.2 million; Poland, 21.5 million; Rumania, 
3 million; Russia, 8 million; North Vietnam, 1.2 million; Yugoslavia, 5.5 million 
—NCWC News SErvIce. 
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Communism and History. 


Epwin A. BerLHarz, Ph.D. 


Director, Division of Social Studies, 
University of Santa Clara 


Reprinted from THe Ow.* 


HAT is Communism? That 
question must arise in every 
mind that tries to grapple with this 
major preoccupation of our age. Un- 
fortunately, the definitions are al- 
most as numerous as the questioners. 
Philosophers, naturally, try to ex- 
plain it as a structure of ideas erected 
in the mind of Marx and his suc- 
cessors. Economists are inclined to 
view it as a technique of production 
and exchange, with all of the com- 
plex interrelationships and tendencies 
these involve. Political scientists see 
it as an apparatus of power. The list 
might be extended indefinitely. 
There is obviously validity in each 
of these approaches; all of them de- 
serve study. I would submit, how- 
ever, that the truest understanding 
of Communism must be based on a 
knowledge of its history. Commu- 
nism is not simply a kind of govern- 
ment, nor a variety of Socialism. It 
is not merely Marxism or Leninism. 
To set it in any one moment of time 
is to grasp merely a transitional as- 
pect of its kaleidoscopic nature. It 


belongs to the genus of historic 
things, adapting itself to ever-chang- 
ing situations. Certainly Marx, for 
example, would have difficulty in 
recognizing his brain-child today. 

It is a compound of three conflict- 
ing and contradictory elements. The 
first is the ethical tradition of our 
Graeco-Roman and Christian civili- 
zation. This may seem a surprising 
thing to say, but it is true. Marx, 
willy-nilly, lived and breathed in that 
tradition. He was stirred, as we all 
are stirred, by two of its ancient and 
exciting moral ideas—first asserted 
by the Greek philosophers, then 
written into Roman law, and finally 
blessed in the teachings of Chris- 
tianity—that by the law of nature 
all men are equal, and all men are 
born free. From these ideas Marxism 
draws its tremendous emotional 
force. They largely explain the suc- 
cess of its propaganda, its appeal to 
the conscience of mankind. 

Marx, it is true, rejected that 
tradition. He repudiated the whole of 
the moral law. But his position was, 
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nevertheless, fundamentally ethical. 
The motive power of Communism 
is now and has always been a kind 
of moral indignation. 

The second element in Marxism 
is the peculiar atmosphere of the era 
in which Marx lived—the nineteenth 
century. Marx was wholly the child 
of his age. He shared to the full its 
rather naive optimism and its cult 
of science—its notion that all human 
problems could be solved, that utopia 
was within reach; and that the new 
scientific method would provide the 
formulae by which this finest of 
achievements could be realized. He 
thought the social studies were sci- 
ences, that the phenomena of society 
could be reduced to law as com- 
pletely as could those of chemistry; 
and that this would make it possible 
to understand the whole of human 
history and predict its future course 
of development. 

All of this may sound absurd, but 
it is thoroughly Marxist. The Hegel- 
ian dialectic, on which Marxism is 
based, did assert that history could be 
completely known, exactly predicted; 
and that a law of progress was at 
work, directing the mechanism of 
history toward an ideal realization 
ef all the goals of human striving. 

The third element in Marxism is 
what we may call the “fruits of ex- 
perience.” History proved Marx 
wrong both in his analyses and in 
his predictions; and changes had to 
he made in Marxism to fit it to al- 
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tered conditions. The Marxian laws 
of history had to be redrafted to meet 
a long series of exceptions which 
history itself presented. This process 
has gone on continuously ever since, 
so that Marxism is today a very dif- 
ferent thing than when Marx first 
developed it. Tomorrow it will have 
to be changed again, if unforeseen 
contingencies force new adaptations 
upon it. Orthodox doctrine is thus 
merely the most recent adjustment 
of Marxism to the facts of life. One 
must read Pravda daily to keep up 
with it. This is literally a matter of 
life and death to the faithful, for the 
orthodoxy of today may very well be 
the heresy of tomorrow. The prudent 
Communist must learn to veer and 
tack expertly in the devious winds 
of the current party line. 


PurRITANICAL MESSIANISM 


The mingling of these three ele 
ments produces a curious kind of 
monster. It gives us an indignant, 
almost puritanical kind of Messian- 
ism, attacking injustice of all sorts— 
which yet repudiates morality so far 
as it affects itself. We have a naively 
utopian movement, utterly unscienti- 
fic—which nevertheless thinks of it 
self as realistic and rigorously scien 
tific. We see a fiercely persecuting 
orthodoxy — whose leaders ca 
change the doctrines to suit their com 
venience at any moment. Actually, 
this amounts to a vicious opportu: 
nism, lacking in any principle, and 





COMMUNISM AND HISTORY 


Let us consider each of these ele- 
nents of Communism in more detail. 


an odd paradox, for Marx blasted 
away the whole foundation of moral- 
ty. Moral ideas, he declared, merely 
flect changes in the forces of pro- 
uction; no moral ideas, no im- 
moral acts, have any absolute basis. 
fet Communism assiduously exploits 
nd magnifies the sense of injustice: 
mong workers, for example, who 
eel they are paid too little; in colo- 
ial peoples restless under an alien 
mperialism; in ethnic minorities re- 
entful of racial prejudices. 

This is not Marxist at all. This 
ensitivity to injustice grows from 
oots deep in Christian civilization. 
at is why it is so powerful. 


UPLIFTING THE MASSES 


Communism proposes to lift up the 
masses, to create a higher standard 
f living, and give to the worker the 
ich fruits of his labor. This is not 
larxist, either. If one had to give 
jname to this, one might reasonably 
all it Americanism. The only coun- 
ty that has succeeded in doing this 
n a large scale is our own—the 
nited States—and it is based on 
fe same ancient moral ideas which 
ere so eloquently declared to be 
vlf-evident” in our Declaration of 
ndependence. 

Communism is a fraud, propelled 
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by moral forces not its own but Chris- 
tianity’s; aping an achievement in 
serving the general welfare which is 
Ly rights ours. It is not the most 
revolutionary force of modern times; 
that force is what it has always been 
—Christianity. Nor is Communism 
the most revolutionary fact of mod- 
ern times; that fact is the U.S.A. 

The latter statement needs to be 
elaborated. It is the American stand- 
ord of living that has disturbed the 
whole world. We have made it seem 
possible, for the first time in his- 
tory, for a whole people to live to- 
gether in freedom and plenty. The 
impression has got abroad that we 
have succeeded in doing that. The 
impression is somewhat exaggerated, 
but the very exaggeration has only 
increased the force of the impact— 
and it is not wholly exaggerated. 

Communist revolutions in the 
world today are largely inspired by 
the myth of American plenty. Those 
who guide these revolutions seek to 
achieve our results by what they be- 
lieve to be our methods: by mass 
production, by industrialization, by 
increasing the efficiency of their 
plants and the productivity of their 
workers. Isn’t this, perhaps, where 
they go astray? 

I submit that American well-being 
has been, historically, the product of 
American freedom and the free man’s 
sense of responsibility. Freedom is 
a moral essence, based on religion. 
Religion alone can offer a moral 
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standard by which even the ruler may 
be judged. It asserts the dignity, the 
moral worth of the individual, the 
right of the individual to appeal to 
& Higher Judge, and a higher law. 
This is the very essence of freedom. 
It was this sense of responsible free- 
dom that helped create and maintain 
America, and has made us the envy 
and wonder of the world. Can Com- 
munism succeed without it? 


HEGELIAN DIALECTIC 


The second element of Marxism 
is the Hegelian dialectic. This pro- 
vided Marx with two fundamental 
notions—both false. One was the 
belief that history is completely in- 
telligible. History, to Hegel, was a 
vast unrolling tapestry. Every event 
was but a thread in a cosmic design. 
If one could only find the clue, one 
could see the pattern, and project 
it into the future. The other Hegelian 
notion was that progress is inevitable. 
All things move upward, from lesser 
to greater unity, from lesser to fuller 
identity, through the stages of thesis, 
anti-thesis and synthesis. These are 
also basic doctrines of Marxism. It 
is what Communists mean when they 
speak of dialectical materialism. 

Hegel, of course, thought that his- 
tory was guided by Geist, or spirit, 
and that the clue to history lay in 
understanding its rational purpose. 
Marx, so to speak, “knocked the 
brains” out of Hegel. He rejected 
everything spiritual; all things, Marx 
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believed, were material. The pat 
tern of history, therefore, had to hk 
found in things themselves. The clue 
which Marx substituted for Hegel 
Geist was the concept of the clas 
struggle. All history, he said, has 
been the struggle of classes for con- 
trol of the sources of production— 
war of exploiters against exploiten, 
and of the exploited against both 
In the Middle Ages the merchant 
class overthrew the landed feud 
nobles. In modern times manufac 
turers in turn made war on the mer. 
chant princes. 

In his own day Marx saw that « 
new class was arising. This was the 
capitalist class. It had a startling 
new feature: it did not operate th 
means of production as all previou 
classes had done; it merely invested 
in them. It did this progressively. 
In time it would by continuing ir 
vestment gain control of all th 
sources of production. The capitalist 
would then be the only exploitix 
class. Capitalism exhibited anothe 
inevitable tendency, he declared. | 
contracted in numbers as the bis 
capitalists ate the little ones. The ir 
escapable end of this process wouli 
he a situation where a tiny group 0 
capitalists, owning everything, we 
left face to face with all the rest o! 
mankind reduced to a defrauded ani 
angry proletariat. The final step wa 
then easy to foresee—revolution. 

It is important to notice that Man 
saw this whole process as dialed 
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cal, in the sense that opposites were 
in conflict, one growing out of the 
other, each producing within itself 
the seeds of its own destruction. Thus 
the capitalists were forming the 
avenging proletariat which would 
destroy them; they could not help 
themselves; they were compelled to 
do this. They were forcing workers 
into congested slums around their 
factories; but this very congestion 
would facilitate the organizing of the 
revolutionary proletariat. 

Marx believed also that each suc- 
cessive epoch of history, with its 
peculiar culture, mirrored its distinc- 
tive methods of production. Its re- 
ligion, literature, learning, arts and 
sciences reflected the existing prop- 
erty interests. Government then was 
merely the agent of the ruling class. 
Even parliamentary democracy was 
in fact only a disguised aristocracy. 

All of this, however, would change 
with the overthrow of the last ex- 
ploiting class—the capitalists. Gov- 
ernment would wither away, since 
the class struggle would have ended 
and there would be no group left 
lo repress. Mankind would then live 
in utter freedom, in an anarchist 
utopia, a Garden of Eden regained, 
in a society without armies, bureau- 
crats, or even policemen. 

Best of all, this delightful pros- 
pect was inevitable. The grinding 
gears of history which would pro- 
duce it could not be jammed or 
stopped. But, while it could not be 
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prevented, it could be accelerated. 
This acceleration was the function of 
the Marxist “engineers of social re- 
volution,” who would form the Com- 
munist Party. 


Marx AND History 


The third element in Communism 
is history itself. Marx had misread 
it, and history was not long in mak- 
ing this clear. Marx was wrong, first 
of all, in his assumptions. He believed 
class is necessarily hostile to class, 
apparently because this fitted in with 
the mechanism of the dialect with its 
contradictions. But this is simply 
not true. Classes are sometimes hos- 
tile to other classes; but they often 
work together quite amiably. Em- 
ployes sometimes cooperate with em- 
ployers, wholesalers with retailers, 
farmers with factory workers. Co- 
operation, in fact, is as normal in 
society as is antagonism. Marx 
thought, in the second place, that the 
state was merely the agent of an ex- 
ploiting class. Actually, no state could 
operate on that theory. All states 
find it necessary to regulate special 
interests—even Russia. 

Because Marx’s assumptions were 
wrong, he also misread the pattern 
of history. This is understandable 
when it is remembered how Marx 
obtained his information. He came 
to England in 1849 and remained 
there until his death in 1883. What 
he knew about capitalism he learned 
entirely from the English experience 
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with industrialism in this early period 
of its growth. It had produced some 
appalling abuses, such as cruelly 
long hours of labor for women and 
even small children. These abuses 
had been investigated by committees 
of the House of Commons, and these 
parliamentary reports were available 
in the British Museum. Marx was 
there day after day, poring over 
them; and it was on the basis of this 
material that his great work Das 
Kapital was written. As someone has 
said, he saw capitalism in its worst 
stage, and generalized from it. 

Since he had the wrong material 
to study in the first place, and mis- 
read a good deal of what he did see, 
it is not surprising that he made mis- 
takes. He prophesied, for example, 
that capitalism would become more 
and more concentrated, that the num- 
ber of capitalists would grow smaller, 
as we have seen. Not only has this 
not happened; the opposite has oc- 
curred. Capitalism became more dif- 
fused through the sale of stock to 
the general public. These myriad 
cwners have stopped attending stock- 
holders’ meetings, leaving control 
over the corporations to their boards 
of directors. The real problem of 
regulation today is not the capitalist 
at all, but a new managerial class. 
Marx’s villain, the capitalist, is in 
fact often the exploited victim of 
managerial manipulations which di- 
vert profits from dividends into the 
private fortunes of the directors. 
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Therefore the capitalists, too, far 
from enjoying the license of wealth, 
have an interest along with workers 
and the general public in the close 
regulation of the uses of their capital. 

Marx predicted, furthermore, that 
the lot of the workers would grow 
worse, and that, as their standard 
of living fell, they would develop a 
Communist mentality which would 
make them ripe for revolution. This 
did not happen either. The conditions 
of the worker got better and better 
as the standard of living rose all over 
Western industrial society. What 
the workers developed was not a 
revolutionary but a trade-union men. 
tality. They wanted better pay and 
working conditions, and for these 
they were willing to bargain with 
their employers—in other words, co- 
operate with them. The truth of the 
matter was that the workers did not 
want to be proletarians, and over 
throw the bourgeoisie—they wanted 
to become bourgeois themselves. 

Marx predicted also that the revo 
lution, when it came, would begin 
in highly industrialized states like 
England. It actually came first in the 
most backward state of Europe, Rus 
sia, where not even seven per cent 
of the workers could be called factory 
workers—and it had to be manufac: 
tured there. China, the only other 
large state taken over by Commu 
nists, is, like Russia, overwhelmingly 
a peasant nation. 

These discouraging failures o 
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prophesy brought disillusionment to 
many who had accepted the gospel 
according to Marx. Among the apos- 
tates was Marx himself, at least in 
his more lucid moments. When 
pressed to explain these discrepan- 
cies, he offered the wry evasion: “I 
am not a Marxist.” He was brought 
to concede, for example, that So- 
cialism might come in a country like 
England or the United States by 
evolution, not revolution. He admit- 
ted that Socialism in Russia might 
develop out of the mir, or village 
community, without going through 
the dialectically necessary stages of 
manorialism, mercantilism and capi- 
talism. 


DiALEcTICAL Hocus-Pocus 


The older Marx grew, and the 
more he learned about economics and 
history, the more sensible he became. 
He had been, as a young German 
student, completely enslaved by the 
philosophic glitter of Hegelian so- 
phistry; and he never quite outgrew 
it—but he was on the way. Perhaps 
if he had lived long enough, he might 
have laughed Hegel away altogether, 
end given up the childish pretense 
that he was able to tell fortunes 
through some dialectical hocus-pocus. 
If he had done that, he would be 
remembered today, not as the sinister 
father of Communism, but as one of 
the great economic theorists of mod- 
ern times, a title which he fully 
merited in other respects. 
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The fate of the ‘various Interna- 
tionals reveals this weakening of 
confidence in Marxism. The First 
International was organized by Marx 
himself at London in 1864. It lasted 
barely over ten years, and was dis- 
solved at Philadelphia in 1876. Marx 
had not foreseen the turbulent na- 
tionalism of the 1860’s_ which 
spawned the Kingdom of Italy and 
the Second German Empire. Marx’s 
doctrine, of course, was international ; 
the workingmen, Marx wrote, have 
no country. The workingmen seem 
to have felt differently; they were 
highly conscious of their national 
identities. 

The Second International was 
formed at Paris in 1889. A split de- 
veloped before a year had passed. 
One faction was a trade-union group 
of moderates; the Social Democratic 
Party of Germany represents this 
wing. The other group was made up 
of violent syndicalists who held with 
the early Marx that the revolution 
must be achieved by force. 

The Third International was 
formed at Moscow in 1919 when the 
latter type of extremists had taken 
control of the Russian state. These 
Bolsheviks appropriated the title of 
Communist for themselves. They pro- 
ceeded to develop world-wide sub- 
ordinate agencies under the control 
and direction of Moscow; these are 
the Communist Parties we know 
today. 

Communism 


underwent drastic 
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changes at the hands of Lenin. Marx- 
ism simply could not be made to fit 
the conditions in Russia. Russia was 
not capitalist; it was too primitive 
even to be described as feudal. The 
Russian workers were not interested 
in a Communist utopia. If given a 
chance, Lenin knew, they would prob- 
ably vote for democracy. Conversely, 
the peasants, whom Marx had 
thought of as politically inert, were 
the only revolutionary group in Rus- 
sia; only they didn’t want utopia 
either, they merely wanted land. 

Lenin decided to throw classical 
Marxism overboard. He sensed that 
he could gain control of Russia, 
whether it was dialectically ready or 
not. He cut the party away from the 
unenthusiastic working class and de- 
cided to bring on the revolution by 
a conspiratorial coup d’état. If suc- 
cessful, he would face the workers 
with an accomplished fact, and the 
workers would have to submit and 
do as they were told. He doubtless 
justified himself by reflecting that he 
had their best interests at heart. As 
for the peasants, who were clamor- 
ing for land, he would promise them 
lond, use their revolutionary energies 
for his own purpose and, once in 
power, compel them to take Social- 
ism instead of land. They too would 
do as they were told. 

The line of policy chosen was dic- 
tatorial in the extreme. Marx’s dream 
of a revolutionary birth of freedom 
gave way to a grim reality of author- 
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itarianism. This is the genesis, the 
germ, of Soviet Russian totalitarian. 
ism, which has remained unchanged 
from Lenin’s time to our own. 


THe PEASANT PROBLEM 


The peasant problem is particularly 
interesting. Marx never understood 
the peasants, and Communists since 
kis time have known no more than 
he what to do with them. Commun. 
ists simply cannot fit the peasants in- 
to their program. The Marxist solu. 
tion that Communists try to apply 
is to turn the peasants into factory 
workers of a sort, by rounding them 
up and forcing them into large state 
farms or into collectives. But the 
peasants do not want to be factory 
workers; they want to be peasants. 
They will not be forced into the de- 
pendence of mere workers. They will 
kill their cattle and burn their grain 
rather than see what they produce 
seized by a commissar, no matter how 
fine a Socialistic rationalization is 
offered to them. This peasant prob 
lem is a real and crucial weaknes 
in the Communist system, and one 
that might well be exploited. It is 
particularly significant in view of the 
fact that both China and Russia are 
peasant lands. 

The regime that emerged in Russia 
after the Communist revolution of 
1917 had two unique features. One 
was the complete domination of both 
state and society by the party. The 
other was the system of thought cor 
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trol imposed on the party itself by 
Lenin. The latter point is particularly 
interesting because it is the very heart 
and core of the personal dictatorship 
imposed by Lenin and maintained by 
his successors. The technique lay in 
insistence on acceptance of the dia- 
lectic. Any questioning of it became 
heresy, the worst of all conceivable 
crimes. Obedience had to be prompt, 
eager and complete. This was assured 
by the secret police, by terror and 
blood purges. 

Communism became, _ therefore, 
more doctrinaire than ever before. It 
was the instrument of control over 
party members—and the only pos- 
sible instrument of control over party 
members outside Russia. It cannot 
be given up, or that control would 
evaporate. All revisions of Marxism 
are explained away, therefore, as a 
better understanding of Marxism. 
Marx is corrected where he had mis- 
read the pattern of history; but the 
pattern had been there all the time, 
it is insisted. Marx may be at fault, 
but Marxism is infallibly right never- 
theless. “Leninism,” someone has 
said succinctly, “is Marxism stand- 
ing on its head.” 

The Communist state, which had 
been expected to wither away, shows 
no signs of doing that. Trotsky fore- 
saw that Lenin’s autocratic tenden- 
cies would resist any yielding of pow- 
er, and said so as early as 1905. This 
is the chief point made in his book, 
The Revolution Betrayed, published 
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in 1937. Communist Russia, he wrote, 
is not ruled by Marxism but by the 
egotism of a bureaucracy which will 
resort to any means to keep itself in 
power. Alexis de Tocqueville had 
known this long before. In his re- 
flections on the French Revolution 
published in 1855 under the title, 
L’Ancien Régime et la Révolution, 
Tocqueville pointed out that reform 
by violence defeats itself. It is com- 
pelled to create an apparatus of power 
in order to bring force to bear— 
and this apparatus will perpetuate it- 
self. Violent revolutions must, there- 
fore, go from one tyranny to another 
and perhaps worse one. 


ConTINUING TYRANNY 

Stalin made a further abandon- 
ment of Marxism when he announced 
“Socialism in One Country” in 1924. 
The Communist revolution, he said, 
would deal with the surrounding 
bourgeois states, play their games of 
power politics, and expand wherever 
it could. The effect of this was to 
restore a Russian imperialism, almost 
indistinguishable from that of the 
Czars. The instruments of Russian 
state power — the Red Army and 
the bureaucracy — became stronger 
than ever, and the people of Russia 
were faced with the prospect of con- 
tinuing tyranny, to which there could 
be no conceivable end. Malenkov has 
not changed that program. 

Russia follows a policy of oppor- 
tunism and expediency, therefore, 4 
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policy of applying pressure at all 
possible points, and pressing in where 
it discovers weakness — like a thiet 
going down a hotel corridor trying 
the doors. Weakness has been dis- 
covered in the Far East and Com- 
munism has adapted itself anew to 
the peculiar opportunities of that area, 
promising a better standard of living 
to the hungry, land to the landless— 
and even promoting nationalism. 

Communism has yet to meet its 
test in the Far East, however. If any- 
thing in history can be predicted, it 
would seem safe to say that a day will 
come when the peoples of the Far East 
will turn against Communist Russian 
imperialism as they have against all 
others. The test will be the working 
out of economic relations. Russia will 
be forced to exploit these areas as 
she has all her other satellite states 
in order to repay herself for her great 
cutlays there. She cannot afford to 
give her substance away. That mo- 
ment will provide an opportunity to 
the Western world which can be 
wisely utilized. 
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One final point needs to be mak 
clear. Communism would not be » 
serious a problem, except for Russia 
Without Russia, the Communiss 
would be no more dangerous tha 
any other group of crackpots. Th 
Communists are not numerous. The 
amount to less than three per cent it 
Russia itself. Dialectical materialism 
has very little mass appeal. The Con 
raunists have never been voted in 
power by any people, anywhere. 

We should not study Communism, 
therefore, merely to refute it. This it 
fairly easy to do, as I have show; 
and it is not particularly relevant 
Communism does not spread by cor 
vincing people, but by deluding ani 
misleading them — by making prom 
ises it cannot fulfill and has no it 
tention of actually carrying out. 

We ought to study Communism 
a weapon which Russia is usit 
against us, so that we may know hor 
to parry its strength and exploit is 
many weaknesses. How seriously ¢ 
fective a weapon it really is may k 
clear from this article. 


Point-4 Program 


The CPA urges our Government to continue to furnish technical and economi 
assistance to backward peoples, at whatever pace our own resources and the rect? 
tivity of underprivileged areas wil! permit, in accordance with Christian principle 
of “social justice and charity, not only within but among nations.”—Resolutin 
adopted at the 44th annual meeting of the Catholic Press Association, Chicgi. 


Ill., May 14, 1954. 
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The Jesuits in Switzerland 


Ro.anp HILyi 


Reprinted from THe TABLEtT* 


2 pre rreny and Norway enjoy 
the doubtful honor of being the 
only two countries in the world whose 
Constitutions still contain paragraphs 
forbidding the activity of the Society 
of Jesus. But while in Norway at- 
tempts are being made to have these 
changed, as Sweden did in 1952, the 
Swiss seem quite content with things 
as they are. The true test of a democ- 
racy, said Lord Acton, is the freedom 
enjoyed by minorities. In this respect, 
the most democratic country in 
Europe maintains legislation that 
cannot successfully pass such a test. 

The Jesuits were called to Switzer- 
land soon after the foundation of the 
Society, probably by St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, then Archbishop of Milan. 
They settled in several cantons, until 
in 1773 the Society was dissolved by 
the Pope. After its restoration in 1814 
they went to Valais and Friburg, and 
in 1844 to Lucerne. The result of the 
ensuing dispute between Catholics and 
Protestants was the demand for the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from Swiss 
territory in September, 1847, which 
in the following year led to the civil 
war. A paragraph banning the Society 


was included in the Constitution of 
1848, and the Constitution of 1874, 
which is still valid today, further 
tightened these regulations. The 
Article 51 in question reads: 

The Jesuit Order and affiliated socie- 
ties are not to be admitted into any part 
of Switzerland, and the activity of their 
members is prohibited in church and 
school. This prohibition may be ex- 
tended to other religious Orders whose 
activities are a danger to the State or 
disturb the peace among the confes- 
sions. 

How do the Swiss authorities in- 
terpret this legislation today? In 1948 
the Federal Council laid down certain 
somewhat confused principles in an- 
swer to such a question: 


1. Jesuits are not allowed to preach. 
They must not do parish work as 
substitutes for parish priests. Radio 
sermons also are contrary to the law. 
(Father Lombardi, the Italian Jesuit 
Father, was not allowed to speak in 
Switzerland, and Pére Riquet, a well- 
known French Jesuit preacher, was 
forbidden to broadcast personally, 
though his script was allowed to be 
read by someone else.) 


2. Jesuits must not conduct re- 
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treats, even if these are held in private 
houses. 

3. They must not as an Order un- 
dertake teaching or the care of souls 
in schools or churches. 

4. Scientific lectures are not re- 
garded as sermons and are not for- 
bidden, but theological lectures are 
forbidden because they are not con- 
sidered as “scientific.” 

5. A single lecture, however, may 
be given at times even on a religious 
subject. 

6. Religious services in student 
hostels are permitted. 

7. Charitable activities of the 
Jesuits, as well as their employment 
as editors of institutional publica- 
tions, are also within the law. 


In practice, therefore, the attitude 
of the Swiss authorities has been more 
liberal than the legislation warrants. 
Such leniency was shown especially 
during the war, when the Jesuit 
Fathers from the Innsbruck Can- 
isianum and other exiles were allowed 
the right of asylum. The number of 
Jesuits in Zirich increased from ten 
in 1939 to twenty in 1947. The Swiss 
Federal Council did not like this at 
all. It actually stated that the leniency 
in applying the Jesuit laws during 
the war had evidently been misinter- 
preted; that is was only due to 
exceptional circumstances and not 
meant as a permanent state of things. 
Not only had the Society doubled 
its numbers in Ziirich, but there had 
been a number of breaches of the 
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law: three Jesuit Fathers in Ziirich 
were found to be doing parish work; 
on the Government’s intimation they 
were subsequently withdrawn by the 
ecclesiastical authorities. 


OFFICIAL REPORT 


This concern of the Swiss Federal 
Council was expressed in an official 
Report published early last year in 
response to a motion of the Cantonal 
Council of February, 1946. The Fed- 
eral Government had been asked to 
state its views about breaches of the 
Jesuit legislation. It took seven years 
over the answer, and the document 
is in a sense evidence of the dilemma 
in which the Swiss authorities find 
themselves today, attempting to 
justify what is so plainly unjustifiable 
except on totalitarian grounds. 

The document is written in a very 
moderate and tolerant manner, and 
avoids all polemics. It corrects the 
widely-held view that the Society of 
Jesus was founded in order to com- 
bat Protestantism, and describes as 
“doubtful” the view that the Society 
was responsible for the Sonderbund 
war of 1848. It avoids dealing with 
the question whether or not the Jesuit 
legislation is in keeping with the 
present times or whether or not the 
law still “applies.” It was not con- 
cerned with that, the Report states, 
but with a purely legal question: 
whether there had been breaches of 
the Constitution. It concludes by 
stating that the Government will care- 
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fully watch the activities in Zurich 
of the Society of Jesus and its mem- 
bers, and will if necessary take action 
against open violation of the law. 
Should forcible administrative meas- 
ures be unavoidable, the Government 
must hold those men responsible who 
wanted freedom for the Society of 
Jesus in the service of the Church 
and yet refused to adopt the only 
means for the abolition of its legal 
disabilities, which can only be 
achieved through the revision of the 
constitution. 

Of course, the Catholics alone are 
unable to marshal the majority which 
is required in Switzerland for such 
a constitutional revision. Without 
outside support this cannot be 
achieved, and until such support is 
forthcoming, Catholics in Switzerland 
will have to put up with discrimina- 
tory legislation, although the reasons 
which led to it—allegations that the 
Jesuits instigated the 1848 war, that 
they are a subversive influence, hos- 
tile to the Swiss state, etc.—are now 
discounted and officially admitted to 
be no longer valid. 


Reasons For BAn 


What reasons are advanced in 
Switzerland for the maintenance of 
the ban on the Jesuits? A series of 
articles in the Neue Ziircher Zeitung 
has discussed the problem at great 
length and in fairness to all the points 
of view involved. The “liberal” argu- 
ment stated there can be summed up 
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in the view that the Catholic Church, 
unlike Protestantism, is fundament- 
ally opposed to the liberal demo- 
cratic state. What is in doubt is not 
the “democratic reliability” of in- 
dividual Catholics, but the willing- 
ness of the Catholic Church to submit 
to the state in “res mixtae.” There is 
a suspicion that Catholics, if they 
could, would abolish “neutral” state 
schools, civil marriage, and so on. 
“The state with a Catholic minority 
must seek to preserve its present 
healthy, democratic form,” said one 
writer. He continued: 

To extend the activity of the Jesuits 
would disturb this existing peaceful re- 
lationship, and the Catholics themselves 
ought to make the sacrifice of putting 
up with this Jesuit law in the interest 
of the state and of non-Catholics, and 
in their own interest as well. 


Another argument is that Catholics 
are showing little tolerance for reli- 
gious minorities in Catholic countries, 
and that there is therefore no reason 
to abolish the Jesuit law until this 
may be justified by greater religious 
freedom in Catholic countries. 


The Catholics in their replies have 
pointed out that the “Jesuit para- 
graph” concerns not merely twenty 
members of a religious Order but 
every individual Catholic; deeper 
political and moral issues are in- 
volved. Objective judgments about 
the attitude of the Catholic Church 
towards the state, these Catholics said, 
should not be sought in the Bull 
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Unam Sanctam of Boniface VIII, and 
the medieval sources, but in the en- 
cyclicals of Leo XIII and his succes- 
sors, who stated that the Church and 
her religious Orders do not threaten 
the sovereignty of the modern con- 
stitutional state; that, indeed, by 
placing this state inside the natural 
order and ultimately deriving its 
authority from God, the Church had 
given the very strongest basis to the 
state. An exceptional legislation, 
writes Oskar Bauhofer, must be based, 
materially, on an immediate need and 
must be due to unavoidable self-de- 
fence. If this condition is fulfilled 
the law is jus eminens, the highest 
kind of law, but if not, it is arbitrary 
law. He says that the Swiss Catholics 
have all the legitimate and democ- 
ratic means they require for the pro- 
pagation of their demands; they 
accept unconditionally the rules of 
democracy, and no Swiss Jesuit, even 
were he the Pope, could or would 
change that. They would never boy- 
cott the schools or refuse to pay their 
taxes. All these questions are in fact 
on a different level from that of the 
Jesuit article. They want not privileges 
but the restoration of equal rights 
with all other minorities. 


LEGAL SUBTERFUGES 
The debate continues. There ap- 
pears surprisingly to have been no 
discussion of the fundamental difh- 
culty, how the presence in Switzer- 
land of any Jesuit Fathers can be 
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reconciled with the existing law; but 
the authorities are evidently not being 
very logical or sure of their ground, 
They have to resort to very peculiar 
legal subterfuges, such as the argu. 
ment that the two houses of the 
Fathers in Ziirich, which are aly 
used by Catholic students and the 
Catholic People’s Association, do not 
in fact constitute “Religious Houses’ 
(which are forbidden). At any rat, 
the “restrictive” rather than the “er. 
tensive” interpretation of the lay 
shows a welcome advance on the pas, 
just as there have been less of the 
old anti-Catholic—and _conversel; 
anti-Protestant—polemics. 


On the other hand, much remains 
to be done by the Swiss Catholics to 
enlighten their fellow countryme 
about the character of the Church 
and the Jesuit Order. Even intelligent 
articles written by non-Catholics 
such as appeared in the Ziiche 
Zeitung, betray a curious inability 
to distinguish between the Church « 
a spiritual society and the changin 
political aspects of such a society i 
time and place. The most distressing 
aspect of the debate about the Jesuit 
has perhaps been the inability ¢ 
many Liberals to see that because é 
law is a law it is not necessarily: 
good law, but may contain an inne 
injustice which deprives it of it 
validity. The falsity of the Positivis 
view that laws are their own justi 
cation should by now have dawnel 
even upon the last of the old Radical 
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and Liberals, who have lived to see 
the Nazi and Communist states raise 
precisely this claim. Instead they 
are obsessed with absurd questions 
such as: “What would happen i 
Catholics were in power... ?” 
or “What would the Church do 
if... ?” The undercurrent is 
always that there is some secret 
prerogative which will be asserted 
when this can be done, according to 
the maxim: “When I am the weaker, 
I ask for liberty because that is your 
principle; but when I am the stronger, 
I deny it to you because that is 
mine.” 

As if to contradict this thesis, the 
little fortnightly journal of the Ziirich 
Jesuits, Orientierung, ably proclaims 
a Catholic attitude towards the state 
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and society, and, indeed, towards 
non-Catholic Christians, which no- 
body can regard as insincere or 
“reactionary”; others of the Jesuit 
Fathers in Ziirich act as chaplains to 
the Catholic students and are en- 
gaged on scientific and social studies. 
It is not they or their fellow Catho- 
lics—because they are “interested 
parties”"— who can finally take the 
initiative in removing what has been 
called this “great shadow” over the 
Swiss Constitution. That will have to 
be the work of men who are really 
concerned with the preservation of 
freedom in the modern state, and 
who are able to see that there is no 
better ally in the struggle against the 
totalitarian claims of governments 


than the Catholic Church. 


Catholic Population 


Of the 2.4 billion inhabitants of the earth, 472 million—or ¢lose to 20 per 


cent—belong to the Catholic Church. 


In a total Asian population of 1.3 billion, 





Catholics number 31 million, or 2.3 per cent. In Europe, Catholics account for 
39 per cent of the population, 230 million in a total population of 590 million. 
The Americas have 190 million Catholics, or 56 per cent of the total population 
of 337 million. Africa is 8.5 per cent Catholic, with 17 million of a total popu- 
lation of 198 million. Of Oceania’s 14 million people, 2.8 million, or 20 per cent, 
are Catholics. 

The countries with the largest numbers of Catholics are Brazil, 48 million; 
Italy, 47.5 million; France 35 million; the United States, 30 million; Spain 28.9 
million; Germany 26.5 million; Mexico, 23 million and Argentina, 16 million. 
—NC dispatch from Paris, July 2, based on an article by the Rev. Adrien Bouffard 
in the French magazine Tue Priest AND THE MISSION. 
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Very Rev. Mser. Georce G. Hiccins 
Assistant Director, Social Action Dept.. NCWC 
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— widespread lack of reliable 
information in the United States 
about things Canadian, past and 
present, sometimes leads to unfor- 
tunate consequences. The same thing 
can be said, vice versa, about Cana- 
dian ignorance of U.S. affairs and of 
U.S. customs and traditions. 

A good example of the trouble this 
lack of information can lead to is 
the unfortunate controversy between 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the Catholic unions of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. The long-standing 
quarrel was publicly revived in a 
rather ill-tempered article, “Union- 
ism in Quebec,” in the December 
issue of the AFL’s monthly publica- 
tion, The American Federationist, 
eliciting in turn an equally sharp 
reply in the March 26 issue of Le 
Travail, weekly publication of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labor. 

The author of the article in The 
Federationist, Raymond M. Bennett, 
is himself a resident of Quebec, cur- 
rently serving as vice president of the 
Quebec Federation of Labor, an affi- 


liate of the AFL. The trouble is, how. 
ever, that Mr. Bennett is not as well 
equipped as he might be to interpret 
the French-Canadian Catholic syndi- 
cates sympathetically to American 
readers, the majority of whom are 
not even aware of the existence of so- 
called “confessional” unions in other 
countries. Therefore, they can be 
expected to react against them un- 
favorably when they read about them 
for the first time. 

Mr. Bennett is not a typical prod- 
uct nor a representative spokesman 
of the French Canadian culture. As 
an English-speaking protagonist of 
the AFL, he is understandably more 
American than French-Canadian in 
his attitude toward the Catholic syn- 
dicates of Eastern Canada. This is 
not said in criticism of Mr. Bennett 
or the AFL, nor in criticism of our 
own successful tradition of neutral 
(as opposed to confessional) trade 
unionism. On the contrary, the pres 
ent writer is 100 per cent in favor of 
neutral unions in the United States as 
well as in English-speaking Canada. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
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people of French Canada—for cul- 
tural and religious reasons which 
should not be lightly dismissed by 
people who have grown up in a dif- 
ferent historical environment, with a 
different pattern of culture—have 
freely elected to establish confessional 
unions. These unions are presumably 
here to stay for the indefinite future. 
They are not above criticism, but 
neither are the neutral unions of the 
United States or their affiliates in 
Canada. Constructive criticism by the 
two groups of one another’s policies 
is perfectly legitimate. Unfortunately, 
both groups have frequently indulged 
in prejudice and vituperation as a 
substitute for constructive criticism. 


Nor Fascist 


Mr. Bennett’s article in the Decem- 
ber Federationist is a case in point. 
By innuendo, he clearly leaves the 
impression that the Catholic syndi- 
cates of French Canada are sympa- 
thetic to Fascism. This is a very un- 
fair accusation. Worse than the accu- 
sation itself, however, is the super- 
ficial reasoning behind it. 

Mr. Bennett says, for example, that 
“the word ‘syndicate’ has a Fascist 
connotation, and that even though 
this word has now been deleted from 
the name of the parent organization, 
its long use by the movement has 
made it difficult for Quebec workers 
to forget the original name and its 
association with Fascism. As a result, 
they prefer the bona fide type of 
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labor organization and show that 
preference by accepting international 
unions over the purely local type.” 
Anybody who knows beans about the 
subject could have told Mr. Bennett 
that the French word “syndicat” is the 
universal equivalent of the English 
word “union” in every French-speak- 
ing country in the world. To suggest 
that the word has Fascist connotations 
is to exhibit either ignorance or deep- 
seated prejudice. 

Another argument used by Mr. 
Bennett to bolster up his cleverly- 
worded innuendo about the alleged 
Fascism of the Catholic unions of 
Quebec is equally superficial. It con- 
sists of leaving the impression that 
the so-called corporative economic 
system (the Industry Council Plan 
in the vernacular of the United 
States) is synonymous with the so- 
called corporate state of Mussolini. 
This is not true. There is as much 
difference between the two as there 
is between democracy and Fascism. 
The Catholic unions of Quebec—and 
many American unions, as Mr. Ben- 
nett undoubtedly knows—are in favor 
of the former but opposed to the lat- 
ter. To overlook this all-important 
distinction for the purpose of under- 
mining the reputation of the Catholic 
unions is to violate the rules of legiti- 
mate controversy. 

On the other side of the question, 
it is only fair to state that the Catho- 
lic syndicates of Quebec, and some of 
their lay and clerical protagonists om 
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the fringes of the movement, have 
also been guilty from time to time of 
smearing the affiliates of the AFL. 
The record of the Catholic unions in 
this regard is nothing to boast about. 
It is all the more reprehensible, in- 
cidentally, in view of the fact that 
the Catholic syndicates claim to be 
operating on the basis of Christian 
principles and have been known to 
preen themselves on their alleged 
superiority in this respect to the 
neutral unions of English-speaking 


Canada and the United States. 


It is not our purpose nor is it 
within our competence to suggest the 
details of a practical solution to this 
unfortunate controversy between the 
AFL and the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labor. We can only 
hope and pray that the controversy 
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will be amicably resolved within the 
near future for the good of both par- 
ties, and also for the good of the 
working people of French Canada, 
who desperately need the protection 
of effective trade unionism, at the 
present time more than ever before. 
They will never get this kind of pro- 
tection if either the AFL or the Catho- 
lic syndicates seriously attempt to 
monopolize the field to the exclusion 
of other unions. This would be a 
completely irresponsible solution. 
Common sense would seem to sug- 
gest that they reconcile themselves to 
the fact that both types of unionism 
are here to stay for the indefinite 
future and that they then proceed to 
cooperate with one another—and 
with CIO affiliates and Independents 
—to the fullest possible extent. 





oa 
Does Information Help? 


Agnes Repplier, the brilliant essayist, once made the point that we are too 
close to our great men. By this she meant that modern methods of communication 
had made it possible for people to learn too much about their political, artistic, 
or literary heroes. She could find nothing profitable in the information that Sena 
tor So-and-so wore a toupee, or that Mr. Such-and-such, the poet, used Britewite 
tooth paste. Still less could she see any profit in knowing the minor failings of 
people who were constantly in the public eye and, because of some special, God- 
given talents, were justly deserving of admiration. 

It was not that Miss Repplier would have had everyone believe that public 
figures are paragons of virtue. She herself knew better. But she knew also that 
rare talents deserve respect and that when men without those talents find their 
heroes to possess the same petty failings that they themselves possess, then much 
of the sparkle is gone from the hero’s greatness. Petty, useless, unimportant in- 
formation cannot enhance a man’s appreciation of anyone, and it was precisely 
Miss Repplier’s complaint that such information had become far too abundant 
in her day.—Catuo ic Review, Baltimore, Md., May 14, 1954. 
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DITHE and Bert were married 
just eight months when their 
marriage blew up. They came to me 
seeking a way out. They wanted to 
call it “quits,” get an annulment so 
they could be free to look for other 
partners who might bring them the 
happiness they had failed so miser- 
ably to find in this union. 

“What’s the trouble?” I asked. 

“He’s inconsiderate and mean,” 
sobbed Edithe, “even cruel. Always 
wants his own way.” 

“She’s impossible,” snapped Bert, 
“still tied to auntie’s apron strings. 
Rushes home to auntie every time we 
have a little tiff, doesn’t know what 
marriage is all about.” 

As they bandied accusations back 
and forth, I could see the customary 
elements shaping up into a pattern 
which is so familiar to every experi- 
enced family counselor. 

Entering into marriage with high 
hopes of enduring love and happiness, 
like many newlyweds they had 
worked out no plan for dealing with 
the little differences that inevitably 
arise. Neither had they received any 





Why Marriages Fail 
Rev. JouHn A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


Reprinted from St. JosepH MAGAziINE* 


premarriage counseling concerning 
the booby traps and the hidden mines 
with which virtually every marital 
path is strewn. 

The result was that the fragile 
castle of their dreams came tumbling 
down about their heads: they were 
still in love but could see no way 
of bridging the differences which 
cropped up only after the rice had 
been thrown. 

A little friendly probing disclosed 
the root of the trouble. Edithe was 
an orphan, raised by a spinster aunt 
from whom she got the notion that 
the conjugal relation was something 
nasty and degrading. She had per- 
mitted it only half a dozen times and 
always with reluctance as a neces- 
sary condescension to the animalistic 
male. 

This had led to tensions during 
which Bert had lost his temper and 
said some sharp things. Arguments 
followed, feelings were hurt and they 
had come to what they thought was 
the parting of the ways. 

The root of the trouble was first 
laid bare. Then it was explained to 
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Edithe that far from being something 
evil, the conjugal relation was di- 
vinely ordained as the means not only 
of procreation but also of deepening 
mutual affection and binding the 
partners more closely together in the 
mighty bond of deathless love. A new 
and enchanting vista opened to them 
and they left hand in hand, deter- 
mined to make a go of the marriage 
which in their callow inexperience 
they had nearly wrecked. “Happi- 
ness,” remarked Edithe, “was knock- 
ing at our door and I didn’t have 
sense enough to let it in.” 

In that incident are mirrored 
the disappointments, headaches and 
heartaches which approximately a 
million people suffer each year as 
their marital barks hit the rocks of 
recurrent estrangement, legal separa- 
tion and divorce. In sharp contrast to 
America’s technological pre-eminence 
among the nations, flooding the 
world, as she does, with mechanical 
and electrical gadgets, is the pathetic 
spectacle of falling apart at her own 
domestic seams. No other people is 
paying so ghastly a toll as ours and 
in a domain where happiness is so 
desperately craved, and where stabil- 
ity is of such paramount importance. 


Two SERVICES 


It is of little use simply to lament 
the fact. What is needed is to lay bare 
the causes of the domestic malady 
and to apply remedial measures. More 
than thirty years of marriage coun- 
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seling has convinced me that we can 
render young couples planning mar. 
riage two great services: 1) Disclose 
the booby traps and the hidden mines 
in marriage—the causes of marital 
strife and failure; 2) Provide them 
with a technique for the handling of 
these hazards and of the differences 
which are sure to arise. 


Why, then, do marriages fail? I’ve 
sat at the bench with judges and 
listened to the testimony of witnesses 
in numerous cases in the domestic 
courts of New York and Chicago. But 
the specific causes are usually camov- 
flaged under such vague legal gen- 
eralities that the investigator gets little 
aid from this source. Thus, nearly half 
of all divorces are granted on the 
grounds of cruelty. 

Cruelty is, however, an umbrella 
term which covers a spacious ter- 
ritory. When to cruelty is added the 
adjective “mental,” the term then can 
cover almost any factor making for 
the failure of the marriage. Studies 
of divorce records show that the terms 
“cruelty” or “mental cruelty” were 
used to cover such varied items % 
beating one’s wife, adultery, coming 
home late at night or trumping the 
husband’s ace. 

To get at the real causes of mar- 
riage failure, then, one must pene 
trate beyond the vague generalities 
mentioned in the divorce petitions, 
through personal conferences with 
both parties. To be significant and 
representative, the findings must be 
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based on thousands of cases and 
hence extend beyond the experience 
of any one marriage counselor. 

Thousands of failing marriages are 
brought to the Marriage Reconcilia- 
tion Court established by the authori- 
ties of a large Catholic archdiocese 
with more than a million members. 
Before a couple files suit for legal 
separation or divorce, they are asked 
to submit their case to expert coun- 
selors who investigate every angle. 
Each party tells his story with frank- 
ness and in detail, knowing that the 
counselor must have the real facts 
before he will act. 

Every effort is then made either 
to remove the booby trap or to show 
the couple how they can walk warily 
around it. As a result, thousands of 
couples are reconciled and marriages 
headed for the divorce courts are 
salvaged, to the immense benefit of 
the husband and wife, the children 
and society. Where the case is ab- 
solutely hopeless, arrangements are 
then made to secure legal separation 
or civil divorce. 

Here then, if anywhere, we can get 
at the specific causes of marital fail- 
ure. Through the kind cooperation 
of the counselors of the Reconcilia- 
tion Court, I was privileged to study 
the records. In addition, each of the 
four counselors drew up a list of the 
ten chief causes of marital disruption 
in all the cases assigned for his medi- 
ation. 


Recently, Father John L. Thomas 
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S.J. assistant director of the In- 
stitute of Social Order, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, subjected 7,000 of these 
marriage failures to painstaking study 
and analysis to get at their real causes. 
Since Father Thomas is an experi- 
enced research scholar in this field 
and uses objective standards for the 
appraisal of the importance of the 
numerous factors crisscrossing in 
nearly every case, the results of his 
analysis are of especial significance. 
He began by separating for special 
treatment the obviously nontypical 
cases where the marriage was con- 
tracted under circumstances that 
placed unusual roadblocks in the way 
of its stability and success. 

These included “war marriages”; 
marriages in which the bride was 
pregnant at marriage; marriages in 
which children were absolutely ex- 
cluded from the beginning, and mar- 
riages of widows and/or widowers. 
Subsequent analysis disclosed that 
these categories contain cases which 
present their own distinct patterns of 
disintegration. They. are not there- 
fore representative of the normal 
marriage, which is not saddled from 
the very beginning with such hazards. 


CHIEF FACTORS 


The nontypical cases just men- 
tioned constituted about 20 per cent 
of the 7,000 that were studied. An 
analysis of the remaining 80 per cent 
revealed the nine chief factors which 
stymied the hopes and ambitions of 
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the couples for domestic peace and 
happiness. 

The chief culprit proved to be 
drink. It brought misery and disaster 
to more couples than any other single 
factor, being responsible for 29.8 per 
cent of the marriage failures. These 
do not include the cases wherein ex- 
cessive drinking occurred only after 
dissatisfaction with union developed. 
In such cases it is more properly con- 
sidered a “symptom” and not a causal 
factor in the breakdown. Here are 
included only those cases in which 
the excessive use of alcohol appears 
to have been the major factor in the 
maladjustment. 

It is worth noting that drinking 
as such never appears alone; it brings 
in its train many other evil conse- 
quences; notably, financial difficul- 
ties. Alcohol has become one of the 
most expensive items humans con- 
sume and its frequent companion in 
misery is nonsupport of the family. 


“Joe seems to have a hole in his 
pocket,” remarked his wife. “His 
week’s wages slip through it so fast 
that he brings but little home for the 
family.” A little probing quickly dis- 
closed that it poured out of Joe’s 
pocket as fast as he poured liquor 
down his gullet. 

Other frequent companions, or 
rather by-products, of drinking are 
irritableness, belligerency, cruel and 
abusive treatment of the wife and even 
of the children. 


“Bob was always pleasant and con- 
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siderate before he began to drink ex- 
cessively,” said Evelyn. “Now when 
he comes home, he gives a little peck 
at my cheek, says ‘hello’ to the kids, 
and then pours himself out four stout 
Martini cocktails. After downing these 
he becomes sullen and disagreeable. 
He flies into a rage when the children 
get a bit noisy and we are all on 
edge—wondering upon whom his 
wrath is next to fall. It’s ruining our 
marriage.” 


UnsAvory ASSOCIATION 


Another evil consequence of exces- 
sive drinking is that it occasionally 
leads to association with doubtful 
characters of the opposite sex—the 
“bar-flies” and the “B” girls who are 
paid to stimulate patrons to squander 
their money in excessive drinking. 
Some of these tavern envoys do not 
hesitate to increase their earnings by 
leading their inebriates into actions 
which violate the vow of conjugal 
fidelity. 

In only a few cases was the wife 
guilty of excessive drinking. The so- 
cial stigma attached to women who 
indulge excessively is much greater 
than that incurred by men and doubt- 
less serves as at least a partial de- 
terrent. 

The finding of Father Thomas that 
excessive drinking is the leading fac- 
tor in the disruption of marriage was 
confirmed by the analysis of the four 
counselors at the Reconciliation 


Court. Judge John A. Sbarbaro of 
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Chicago, who has heard thousands of 
divorce cases and has made serious 
efforts to penetrate to the underlying 
causes, was recently asked by a news 
reporter: “What, Judge, in your ex- 
perience is the most frequent single 
cause of divorce?” Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation the Judge replied: 
“Drink.” 

Wherever either partner to mar- 
riage has found from previous ex- 
perience that drinking is a danger 
that threatens to gain the upper hand, 
it is advisable for both parties to 
eschew liquor entirely. Indeed, it is 
safer for every young couple who 
want to get the most out of their mar- 
riage to underwrite its stability and 
success by the avoidance of alcohol 
in every form. It is an unnecessary, 
costly and dangerous indulgence. It 
is the worst enemy of a young couple 
launching their bark on the matri- 
monial seas. 

Adultery ranks second, accounting 
for 24.8 per cent of the marriage 
failures. In four out of every five 
cases the husband was the guilty 
partner. With the numerous oppor- 
tunities for infidelity in modern 
society, especially in large urban 
communities, individuals of weak 
character or with a low moral code 
easily succumb. Ranking this cause 
in second place squares likewise with 
the findings of Paul J. Bicksler, a 
marriage counselor with years of ex- 
perience. 


It cannot be emphasized too 
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strongly that the marriage contract 
rests upon a vow pledging mutual 
fidelity. It begets not merely a legal 
but a moral and a religious obliga- 
tion. All the sanctions of morality and 
religion stand behind it. Where faith 
and trust are undermined, love can- 
not long survive. 


IRRESPONSIBILITY 


Irresponsibility is the third most 
frequent factor, accounting for the 
break-up of 12.4 per cent of the mar- 
riages. It means the failure to 
shoulder the basic obligations of mar- 
ried life. Some prefer to label this 
trait “immaturity.” It represents a 
strange attitude: the individual seems 
to consider himself entitled to all the 
privileges of marriage but curiously 
free from most of its responsibilities. 

A core of unadulterated selfishness 
runs through the persons’s make-up. 
Typical of such individuals is the 
common practice of deserting the wife 
when the onset of pregnancy causes 
her to lose her job or the birth of 
a child makes new demands upon him. 
Frequently he was raised as “mama’s 
boy,” waited on hand and foot, and 
never trained to think of others or 
to shoulder responsibility of any kind. 
The result is he remains emotionally 
immature, self-centered and socially 
irresponsible. More than 50 per cent 
of the marriages of such people broke 
up in the first five years, and an ad- 
ditional 25 per cent in the next five- 
year span. 
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“Clarence,” reported his wife, “was 
always running to mama with every 
problem that came up. We couldn’t 
sit down and talk it over together. 
He would have to ask mama what 
we were to do. I scarcely knew 
whether I was married to him or to 
his mother. To top it all, he couldn’t 
hold any job and had no sense of 
obligation to help me make both ends 
meet.” He is a typical example of 
the social unawareness and curious 
immaturity which characterizes those 
in this category. 

Sometimes it is the wife who is 
tied to mama’s apron strings. “Dur- 
ing World War II,” said a broken- 
hearted husband to me recently, “I 
was stationed for a while in Australia. 
There I met Dora and married her. 
I brought her here, established a nice 
home and soon our baby came. Dora 
was always talking about her mother 
and pined for her. 

“We went back for a six months’ 
visit but my business and our liveli- 
hood were in the United States, so I 
had to return. Dora promised to fol- 
low me back in a month. But over a 
year has gone by and she refuses to 
return. She says she loves me but 
can’t leave her mama.” 

The fourth factor is radical differ- 
ence of temperament, which caused 
12.1 per cent of the marriages to 
fail. Where there is a basic incom- 
patibility of disposition, character and 
temperament, there is little to hold 
a couple together. The thread of 
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sexual attraction wears exceedingly 
thin under the irritating tensions of 
clashing temperaments and _ finally 
snaps altogether. The records of cases 
in this category are filled with accusa. 
tions of jealousy, neglect, meanness, 
mental cruelty, “queerness,” insistence 
upon always having one’s own way, 
being “ornery,” “just plain mean” 
and “impossible to live with.” 

“Fred’s jealousy,” complained Bar. 
bara, “is ruining our marriage. After 
every social gathering, there’s a scene 
when we get home. No matter how 
reserved I’ve been, he accuses me of 
having smiled at some of the men— 
‘egging them on,’ he calls it. He’s full 
of suspicions and is always imagin- 
ing things. It’s taken all the joy out 
of our marriage and is making a 
nervous wreck out of me.” 

Too bad that Barbara didn’t detect 
that trait during courtship. The chief 
purpose of keeping company is to 
enable young people to find congenial 
partners with similar tastes and m 
terests and to screen out those whose 
temperament and disposition are ir 
ritating. It is folly to imagine that s 
conflicting temperament will suddenly 
be changed by the wedding ceremony. 


IN-LAW TROUBLE 


The fifth factor in disrupting mar- 
riages is in-law trouble. Although this 
much-talked-of problem occurs to 
some degree in many, if not in most 
marriages, it turned out to be the 
major factor of disruption in only 
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7.2 per cent of marital failures. When 
it is the chief “bone of contention,” 
however, its centrifugal force pulls 
the couple apart more than any of 
the other disintegrating factors. Thus 
more than two-thirds of the marriages 
in which this was the major cause of 
trouble endured less than five years. 


“When Ray’s parents come to spend 
afew days with us, ’said Peg, “I brace 
myself for an ordeal. His father is 
friendly and pleasant and we get 
along well. But his mother undertakes 
to tell me how to run every detail of 
our home—from how to cook to how 
to nurse the baby and make the 
children mind. Her visits rub me raw 
and if they were more frequent, I’m 
afraid I just couldn’t take it.” 

Getting along with in-laws is usu- 
ally a fine art, calling for tact and 
diplomacy. Allowance must be made 
for the tendency of parents to think 
of their married son or daughter as 
their little child and wish to mother 
it still, Patience, sympathetic under- 
standing and a capacity to see the 
humorous aspect in such tendencies 
will enable the bride or groom to 
keep the in-law relationships on an 
even keel. 

It is a mistake to look upon in- 
laws as rivals for a mate’s affection. 
Filial love differs vastly from con- 
jugal love and in the heart of every 
spouse there is room for both. Big- 
heartedness, a willingness to view 
with tolerant understanding the well- 
meant but often intrusive suggestions 
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of in-laws will yield rich dividends 
in domestic peace and happiness. It 
would help matters, too, if parental 
in-laws would try to realize that their 
children do grow up and, when mar- 
ried, owe their first allegiance to 
their mate. 


Sex MALADJUSTMENTS 


The sixth factor is sex maladjust- 
ments, accounting for 5.4 per cent of 
the failures. Although this topic has 
been played up in recent literature 
as the root of virtually all marital 
unhappiness, the records show that 
it is the major factor in but com- 
paratively few break-ups. The assump- 
tion running through this literature 
that so-called “sexual incompatibil- 
ity” is the cause of most marriage 
difficulties is a classic example of 
putting the cart before the horse. 

From the intimate nature of the 
conjugal relationship it is inevitable 
that strains and tensions in other 
areas will be reflected here. Since the 
mental attitude is of such paramount 
importance in this basic relation, 
slights, vexations, and hurts, no mat- 
ter how carefully repressed and hid- 
den, here sound their psychic reper- 
cussions and take their revenge. If 
the tensions and vexations from the 
other areas of domestic life are 
washed out, the maladjustments in 
the sexual domain quickly vanish. 
The idea that the human race, or at 
least Western man, had to wait until 
the middle of the twentieth century 
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for so-called “sexologists” to discover 
the “right” technique for the most 
fundamental relationship is naive if 
not ludicrous. 

All the really scientific studies show 
that sex adjustments are not automa- 
tic, dependent upon the presence of 
some magical “sex compatibility,” 
but for the most part are achieved in 
time through mutual understanding, 
frankness, sympathy and help. In- 
deed, even where the adjustment never 
reaches the stage of perfection, as it 
rarely does, the happiness of the 
couple is not appreciably impaired. 
The essential happiness of marriage 
lies in a shared companionship; in the 
attainment of that goal, social, cul- 
tural, psychical and spiritual elements 
play the dominant roles. 


MENTAL ILLNESS 


The seventh factor is mental illness, 
accounting for 3 per cent of the break- 
ups. In this category are included 
only those cases in which one of the 
parties has been institutionalized or 
has been judged ill by a psychiatrist. 
Much family strife would be obviated 
if a couple would recognize that ill- 
ness may befall the mind as well as 
the body, and then turn to competent 
psychiatrists for assistance. What a 
partner not infrequently regards as 
an inconsiderate or vexing act of his 
mate, stemming from plain mean- 
ness, is often the result of a psychic 
disorder that no amount of arguing 
can remedy. 
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Differences over religion constitute 
the eighth factor, embracing 2.9 per 
cent of the failures. This low figure 
is probably traceable to the fact that 
an understanding of mutual obliga. 
tions was required in advance. Differ. 
ences in religion frequently extend to 
other areas of domestic life and tend 
to exercise an unstabilizing influence, 


Money troubles constitute the ninth 
factor, accounting for .8 per cent of 
the failures. Although some disagree. 
ment over the use of money arise 
at times in almost every family, it 
seems to be the major factor in the 
break-up of exceedingly few. It was 
frequently mentioned in cases where 
excessive drinking was involved but 
obviously it was the unhappy conse 
quence of frequent overindulgence. 
Working out a family budget which 
keeps the expenditures well within 
the income, and adhering to that 
budget, will eliminate many financial 
worries and disagreements. 

In the tenth category—unclass- 
fiable miscellaneous items—wert 
placed the remaining 1.7 per cent of 
the failures. Human nature is © 
varied that eccentricities shoot out 
in the strangest directions and caus 
complications which fit none of the 
previously mentioned categories. 

These then are the nine majo 
factors which brought disruption to 
the thousands of marriages included 
in this painstaking study. While the 
disintegrating force of each factor 
may vary in different communities, 
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there is no doubt that they are the 
principal causes of marriage failure 
in the United States. They are the 
booby traps and the hidden mines 
which each year wreck the marriages 
of about a million people, bringing 
misery and unhappiness to them and 
to their chilren. 

There is unfortunately no method 
of removing these dangers from the 
highways of marriage, no method of 
throttling their destructive violence 
and fury, for they are rooted in hu- 
man nature itself. But we can greatly 
lessen their menace by marking off 
these areas and bidding travelers to 
watch their step in these danger 
zones. To forewarn is to forearm. 

What is desperately needed by 
every wedded couple is a technique 
for the handling of the differences 
which so often lead to such explo- 
sions. Differences will inevitably 
arise, but they can be discussed with 
calmness and understanding, and 
settled through reason tempered with 
good-will and love. If these elements 
are lacking, no disagreement, no 
matter how small, can be composed; 
if they are present, there is no dif_i- 
culty, no matter how large, for which 
some solution cannot be found. 

The failure to use such a technique 
leads to the sorry substitute of the 
angry word, the sarcastic remark, 
“blowing one’s top,” mutual recrimi- 
nation with inevitable wounded feel- 
ings and injured pride. “If I live to 
be a hundred,” said Marjorie, “I 
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won't be able to forget the name Bob 
called me during a spat. I wake up 
at night and squirm in agony as its 
venomous echo rattlesnakes in my 
mind.” 

To remind couples of the booby 
traps threatening their marriages and 
to offer detailed guidance as to 
methods of avoiding them and achiev- 
ing enduring peace and happiness, 
we have formulated ten command- 
ments. They hang at present in thou- 
sands of homes as mute reminders 
that success and happiness in mar- 
riage as in other areas of life come 
as the crowning reward of ceaseless 
striving and eternal vigilance. Perhaps 
you may find a place for them in 
your home. 


10 CoMMANDMENTS 
For A Happy MARRIAGE 


1. Thou shalt make thy promise of 
mutual love and loyalty a vow to 
God, binding until death. 

2. Thou shalt abstain from the angry 
word, which wounds more deeply 
than a sword. 

3. Thou shalt respect the personality 
of thy mate and not seek to 
dominate or tyrannize. 

4. Thou shalt allow no in-laws to 
interfere with the running of thy 
home. 

5. Thou shalt abstain from drink 
where alcohol is a danger to 
either party. 

6. Thou shalt make a family budget 


and observe it. 
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7. Thou shalt eschew pettiness, 9. Thou shalt love thy children as 
nagging, selfishness, jealousy and God’s supreme gift and rear them 
false pride. to be good citizens with a sense 

of honor, tolerance and fair play. 

. Thou shalt kneel together in 

prayer each night, knowing that 
the family that prays together 
stays together. 


8. Thou shalt grow in consideration jQ 
and love each day and share thy 
interests and pleasures to a 
maximum. 


Bodies Going Up in Value 


Do you remember when we used to read every so often the price tag that sci- 
entists put upon us? An adult was supposed to be worth about 98 cents. There 
is enough lime in a human body, they told us, to whitewash a medium-sized chicken 
coop; phosphorus enough to make 2,000 matches; iron enough for one eight-penny 
nail; and, think of it, sufficient lye to manufacture seven bars of soap. There were a 
few other things but not quite enough to reach the dollar mark in pre-inflationary 
days. 

But there has been a sharp revision upward in these atomic days. A man 
weighing 150 pounds tips the monetary scales at $85 billion. All of this comes 
from the enormous potential value of the almost countless atoms in the 150-pound- 
er’s body. 

Take whatever valuation you prefer, pre-atomic or post-atomic, and you will 
find that you are on the wrong way anyhow. This misjudgment stems from man’s 
perennial tendency to put last things first. Pauper or millionaire, what boots it 
in the face of eternity? So many forget the little catechism’s fateful lesson that 
the soul is by far the more important half of the body-soul partnership that makes 
man.—CaTHoLic CHRONICLE, Toledo, Ohio, May 28, 1954. 
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Cooperation For Civic Goals 


Very Rev. Mscr. Josern F. DONNELLY 


Reprinted from Soctat Action BuLLETIN* 


gems in no phase of the social 
apostolate are Catholics so weak 
as in their unwillingness to join with 
non-Catholics in organized efforts to 
promote reform. Yet the sound ob- 
jectives of many of these secular 
groups — international peace, eco- 
nomic reform, social justice, the pro- 
tection of the rights of all people— 
are not matters on which Catholics 
can hold a position of benign neutral- 
ity. They are matters of justice and 
they rest on a firm moral foundation. 

Certainly in these organizations we 
shall find people with whom we shall 
differ. Perhaps we shall find there 
people who are narrow and bigoted, 
people who will have little respect for 
some of the things we cherish. If 
the organization is fundamentally 
sound, if it has the character of a 
group of social-minded people fight- 
ing for good causes, the Catholic with 
appreciation of the social teachings 
of his Church will find no problem 
in joining in their efforts, and in 
bringing the influence of his construc- 
tive thinking to bear on the objec- 
tives of the organization. Within, 


there is the opportunity to build firm- 
ly the stones of the foundation; with- 
out, there is most often only the un- 
heroic opportunity to hurl ineffective 
stones of criticism at the walls. 

In matters of faith we stand with- 
out compromise. In social reform we 
shall, we must, join with the efforts 
of men of good-will. The Holy Father 
has set up the guideposts for Catho- 
lics in this matter. Speaking to the 
College of Cardinals on June 2, 1948, 
he said: 


Wherefore we turn to the Catholics 
of the whole world, exhorting them not 
to be satisfied with good intentions and 
fine projects, but to proceed courag- 
eously to put them into practice. Neither 
should they hesitate to join forces with 
those who, remaining outside their 
ranks, are nonetheless in agreement 
with the social teachings of the Catho- 
lic Church and are disposed to follow 
the road she has marked out, which is 
not the road of violent revolution but of 
experience that has stood the test and 
of energetic resolution. 


In a special educational issue in 
April the Commonweal editorially 
and in a special article asked why 


* Highland Heights, Box 1224, New Haven 5, Conn. 
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Catholic graduates have so little im- 
pact upon the world in which they 
live. Why do they carry so little in- 
fluence in shaping the world in which 
they move? Why do they tend more 
often than not to set themselves off 
from general society, group them- 
selves in exclusively Catholic organi- 
zations, and limit their effectiveness 
to the negative role of a pressure 
group? And the editorial goes on: 


Now, pressure-group activity is vital 
to a democratic society. It serves as 
a brake upon those who are actually 
determining which way society will go; 
it limits, circumscribes and fences in. 
But it would not do to exaggerate the 
power or the influence of the pressure 
groups. They do not act positively 
upon society, nor do they make society 
what it is; rather they re-act to what 
others have created. Except for the 
hopelessly embittered, chronically neg- 
ativist or pitifully frustrated, a pressure- 
group future offers youth little Chris- 
tian challenge. For most, a future of 
picket-lines, angry letters-to-the-editor 
and protest-movements stretches ahead 
as a fairly gloomy apostolate. Young 
Catholics want to be part of things, 
working with others to make a better 
world, not huddling together in angry 
isolation, to be heard from only when 
some ringing condemnation is to be 
scunded. 


To work with others means that the 
Catholic school graduate will have to 
stand side by side with many who do 
not share his beliefs, in some cases with 
those who actually despise his beliefs. 
It means that he will have to find some 
common basis of agreement with other 
men of good-will with whom he may 
have profound differences. He must 
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find some practical way of working with 
these people and must usually be con. 
tent to reach limited goals. A limited 
goal is not all that one could desire, 
but it is all that can be practically at. 
tained in a given society at a given time, 
It is our impression that too many Cath. 
olic graduates, once they grow discour. 
aged about translating the full Chris 
tian vision of society with which they 
leave school, either throw up their 
hands or retire into sulking isolation 
not to be aroused until there is a clarion 
call for a new picket line or an ava 
lanche of protest letters. 


Common ACTION 


Such a role of loyal opposition 
must be repugnant to the Catholic 
who recognizes that the root causes 
of social evils are moral and religi- 
ous. To correct these evils positive 
and basic remedies must be applied. 
It may be that the groups function- 
ing today in our society are interested 
or content with only halfway meas 
ures, and while their intentions are 
good, they do not aim at the root 
causes to effect the basic reforms 
needed. Perhaps they do not go far 
enough. Indeed, if we were to parade 
in panoply before the timid and the 
cautious in such groups the radical 
reforms demanded by the social en 
cyclicals, not as specifically Catholic 
teaching but as doctrines which ob- 
lige all men who believe in God, if 
we were to demand their assent to 
to our full program of reform, we 
would find few of them ready to g0 
as far as the Church would go. But 
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in the area of proximate goals we can 
agree. In the area of immediately 
needed reforms we can work together. 
In fact this is the only basis for com- 
mon action for reform in our demo- 
cratic society, and we must recognize 
in it a strong obligation for Catholics. 

Or shall we stand aside? Shall we 
refuse to associate with the unbeliev- 
ers and the bigots? And can we re- 
fuse to participate in a struggle 
which is hammering out the shape of 
the future? Can we hold ourselves 
up in our own little world and work 
to make it pure and unstained, and 
let those whose standards are often 
at best humanitarian and utilitarian 
take over the great big world and 
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bend it to the shape of their think- 
ing? 

Again, in matters of faith we stand 
without compromise. But every in- 
dividual given the assurance of his 
rights, every man given security in 
his job, every father better enabled 
to support his family, every family 
moved from the misery of slum dwell- 
ings, every Negro assured of respect 
for his human dignity — are not 
these activities which are inseparable 
from the apostolate? And did not 
Christ in his ministry couple with 
His counsels an effective apostolate in 
behalf of the physical needs of the 


suffering and poor? 


Conversation 


In good conversation, which achieves a meeting of minds at the level of the 





mind, there are many values that our culture cannot afford to surrender. Discus- 
sion of genuine intellectual issues is one of the most important leisure-time occu- 
pations, especially for the educated mind which wants to continue its education 
after commencement day. The give-and-take, the question-and-answer dialogue 
between men on an issue great enough to be important to both of them, can illu- 
minate ideas in ways that solitary reading and thinking can hardly achieve. In 
such a conversation, the questioner learns by being answered, and the answerer 
himself strengthens his own convictions about a principle or learns new reasons 
for holding it each time he has to defend himself against a contrary position. 

John of Salisbury, a forerunner of St. Thomas, compared great conversation 
to the rubbing together of two pieces of iron, each of which becomes sharper as 
a result. The mind is always perfected by intellectual discussion, not only by 
learning something new, but by reflecting on what it already knows, thus making 
the knowledge more surely its own——CaTHoLic STANDARD AND Times, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., May 7, 1954. 








Trends in Moral Standards in Business 


Hucu KELLY 
Vice-President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


Address delivered at the Business Education Clinic, Catholic University, 
June 20, 1953. Reprinted from the CatHotic Business Epucation Review.* 


— since the day, several months 
ago, when I was invited to ad- 
dress the participants in your most 
worthwhile Business Education 
Clinic, I have prayed to our Blessed 
Mother for help and guidance in 
order that what I might say on this 
subject would be of help and value 
to you dedicated priests and brothers 
and sisters in carrying on your life- 
work of preparing young men and 
women to be competent and effective 
citizens in this world, and at the 
same time training and inspiring them 
for their proper place in the world 
hereafter. 

Needless to say, I approach my 
topic in a spirit of humility, not only 
because of its scope and magnitude, 
but also because of the very great 
honor you have done me by inviting 
me to discuss it before your group. 
You have a special interest in and 
concern with the moral climate in 
which the young men and women 
you are training will ultimately carry 
on their life work. 

In preparing my talk, I thought it 
would be helpful to canvass the 


opinions of a number of people whose 
positions and experience would 
qualify them as competent observers 
of trends and attitudes in the field 
of moral standards in business. 


A DISTINGUISHED 
Priest-Epitor’s OPINION 


A distinguished writer and editor, 
a member of the Society of Jesus, 
commented on the revolution in man- 
agement thinking which has taken 
place in this country since the elder 
Vanderbilt uttered the phrase, widely 
quoted down through the years, “the 
public be damned.” He pointed out 
that at one time in this country it 
was widely held that businessmen 
need not be preoccupied with moral 
questions. Competition in a free mar- 
ketplace was supposed to provide all 
the regulation of man’s acquisitive 
instincts that was needed. As a result 
of this belief, businessmen formu- 
lated a sort of dogma which Henry 
Ford once expressed in these terms: 
“Whatever is good business is good 
morals.” Nowadays no businessman 
would be caught approving the dicta 


* St. Benedict's College, Atchison, Kans., June, 1954. 
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of either Vanderbilt or the original 
Henry Ford. We need only consider 
the enlightened management philoso- 
phy of the present head of the Ford 
Company, the namesake and grand- 
son of the founder, to realize how 
far we have progressed in this direc- 
tion. 


Describing the present attitude of 
the business community, the priest- 
editor writes: 


Most businessmen now consider that 
management has positive moral duties 
toward the company’s employes, its 
suppliers, its consumers, and the com- 
munity of which it is a part. One 
might say that businessmen have come 
to see that activities in the marketplace 
are not merely profitable or unprofit- 
able, but are also morally good or 
morally bad. This is really a recog- 
nition of the fundamental fact that 
businessmen are supposed to save their 
souls through their activities as busi- 
nessmen, as well as through their activi- 
ties as husbands, fathers and members 
of a church. It is also a recognition of 
the fact that God has destined the ma- 
terial resources of the world for the 
well-being of all peoples and that profits 
cannot be the sole motive for economic 
activity. 


A LEADING ECONOMIsT’s VIEWS 


A prominent business economist, 
head of the economics department of 
one of the country’s biggest pub- 
lishers of industrial and business 
magazines, has this to say: 

_ In terms of observing contracts, pay- 
ing bills in good season, advertising 
homestly and other conventional mani- 
festations of good ethical conduct in 
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business, the trends since the end of 
World War II seem to have been en- 
couraging. I say “seem to have been,” 
for there is a notable lack of informa- 
tion, summary or otherwise, about these 
important matters. But, at any rate, a 
considerable amount of inquiry has 
failed to disclose any summary infor- 
mation pointing to an opposite con- 
clusion. 

But even if these trends have, in fact, 
been as they seem to have been, it is 
not safe to pass any very decisive judg- 
ments on this significance. The prin- 
cipal reason is that the country has en- 
joyed an almost continuous business 
boom since the end of World War II. 
Consequently, the pressure to cut cor- 
ners in unethical ways has been rela- 
tively light. What will happen when 
the going for business gets tougher, as 
it will sooner or later, is a matter of 
conjecture. 


A PROMINENT ATTORNEY AND 
Law ProFessor SPEAKS 


A prominent New York attorney, 
who is also on the faculty of one of 
the country’s leading law schools, 
urged careful study of those portions 
of the papal encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno which deal with the subject of 
competition and its use as a frame- 
work for the handling of modern 
problems of “business rivalries.” He 
writes: 

After all, it was out of the practice 
of businessmen, when they competed 
with each other, that labor union lead- 
ers and lawyers derived the amoral 
legal principles which have done so 
much mischief in labor relations, namely 
that in the pursuit of the businessman’s 
(or union’s) self interesta, the business- 
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man (or union) may with impunity 
deliberately inflict damage upon its 
rival so long as it takes care to commit 
no crime or to violate no other legal 
requirement. This central principle 
of the law of business rivalry (and of 
the rivalry between employers and 
unions) utterly lacks the restraints 
which moral or religious inspiration 
would impose. No set of laws, no mat- 
ter what the degree of regimentation, 
can anticipate all of the conduct which, 
according to religious or moral stand- 
ards, would be evil. Indeed, we would 
approach totalitarian regimentation if 
we ever attempted a comprehensive set 
of laws defining every type of possible 
unfair competition, even if this were 
possible. Therefore, it should be evi- 
dent that the deficiencies in our legal 
system, at any particular time, must 
always be pieced out of the right moral 
and religious principles. 


QuoTiIncG A COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 


At this point, I would like to quote 
a few paragraphs from Social Control 
of Business, by John Maurice Clark, 
Professor of Economics at Columbia 
University : 

If it could not rely on voluntary obe- 
dience in the majority of cases, our 
system of control would be a dismal 
failure. We have already more laws 
than we can enforce and this is bad in 
every way. If the laws were enforced, 
the overgrown area of compulsion would 
itself be a worse evil than to let a few 
abuses go unprohibited. 

A happy way is afforded out of the 
dilemma when moral forces can be 
trusted to put some check on abuses 
with which the law has not dealt effec- 
tively. Most of the control in business 
will always be moral in character. 
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The interests of employers, laborers, 
their customers and those who supply 
them with materials and equipment, lie 
in full and stable operation of industry. 
If a common interest exists, there is 
always a chance of action to promote it 
if all the parties who have this common 
interest can be brought together. In. 
dustry has only begun to pay serious 
attention to this problem. When it 
realizes how much depends on it, we 
may see its best efforts spent in this 
direction. And labor must cooperate 
in the same spirit if the effort is not to 
fail. The difficulties are great and suc- 
cess is doubtful. But we cannot leave 
the problem alone, for it will not leave 
us alone. 

All of our systems call for the devel- 
opment of the cooperative man in place 
of the individualistic man. Must we 
develop him first before we can build 
the good system, or must we first create 
a cooperative system in order that the 
cooperative man may have a chance to 
develop? By developing cooperative 
features and organizations within our 
system, we may develop cooperative im 
pulses, habits and customs, and these 
may enable us to develop more coop- 
erative institutions and so on as far as 
our inherent capacities will carry us. 


Dr. F. ErNEsT JOHNSON, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Now I shall quote from a book by 
Professor Howard R. Bowen, profes- 
sor of Economics at Williams College, 
entitled Social Responsibilities of the 
Businessman. It was published by 
Harper and Brothers, and it is the 
third in a series of books on Ethics 
and Economics of Society, published 
in cooperation with the National 


Council of Churches. What I shall 
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quote is taken from the part of the 
book which consists of a commen- 
tary on Professor Bowen’s findings 
by Dr. F. Ernest Johnson of the 
National Council of Churches: 


The central imperative of Christian 
vocation for the American businessman 
would seem to be self evident. To make 
business and industry in America a 
consistent expression not merely of our 
inventiveness, our energy and _ our 
shrewdness, but of a resolute purpose 
to bring all our economic life increas- 
ingly under the discipline of the Chris- 
tian conscience. 

Within my memory the sanctions of 
religion have won back much lost ter- 
titory in the thinking of business lead- 
ers, 

The Industry Council Plan is a far- 
reaching scheme for the reorganization 
of economic life. That such a plan 
could have been consistently advanced 
over a long period of years by a suc- 
cession of Popes and by leading Catho- 
lic scholars surprises most people who 
have not been close to Catholic thought. 
Perhaps most Americans—even those 
who are members of the Catholic 
Church—are still not aware of the pro- 
posal or do not understand its full im- 
plications. 

Surely it must be encouraging to 
you, as it is to me, to have this ex- 
pression of interest on the part of 
an outstanding scholar and man of 
good-will, not a member of our faith, 
in the Industry Council Plan that has 
so long and consistently been recom- 
mended by our Pontiffs. At the same 
time, there is an implicit challenge 
here to all of us who are concerned 
with the education of youth and to 
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Catholic businessmen themselves. Un- 
fortunately, as Dr. Johnson points 
out, too few Catholics are aware of 
the proposal and it has therefore not 
been nearly so widely publicized, de- 
bated and discussed as it should be 
and deserves to be. It is gratifying 
to note, however, that definite steps 
to make the plan widely known to 
American students and businessmen 
have now been taken and will un- 
doubtedly be pushed vigorously. 


FATHER CRONIN’S 
CATHOLIC SOCIAL PRINCIPLES 


No one could attempt to discuss 
tonight’s topic before a group such 
as this without making grateful ac- 
knowledgment to that classic in its 
field, Catholic Social Principles: 
Social Teachings of the Catholic 
Church Applied to American Eco- 
nomic Life, by Reverend John F. 
Cronin, S.S., Ph.D., Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Department of Social Ac- 
tion, of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council. 


It is fair to assume that all of you 
present tonight are familiar with this 
great work, but I should like to press 
a number of points that Father 
Cronin emphasizes, because I think 
they have a special bearing on your 
problem and you, in turn, have a 
particular responsibility for carrying 
them into effective action. 

Father Cronin tells us that eco- 
nomic application is especially needed 
as a service to the great body of 
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Catholic clergy and laity, who are 
already familiar with the broad prin- 
ciples of social ethics. At the same 
time, he recognizes that these prin- 
ciples are not easily applied in the 
complex world of economic life. He 
reminds us that practical application 
is likewise needed if our teachings 
are to be honored by Americans not 
of our Faith. Too often we are secretly 
apologetic about our social teachings, 
when we should be in the very fore- 
front of debate and discussion, al- 
ways, of course, well grounded in 
our understanding of the Church’s 
teachings and in our ability to ex- 
plain them. Father Cronin says, for 
example, that there should be little 
conflict on social principles between 
Catholics and Protestants who accept 
the report of the National Council 
of Churches on the Ethics and Eco- 
nomics of Society. And he points out 
that Jewish groups have been equally 
active in promoting a social message. 
Here, surely, is an area in which men 
of good-will of all faiths can labor to- 
gether for the common good. 


This is a field in which, as the late 
Cardinal Suhard told the French in- 
tellectuals: “Your integrity must be 
equalled by your open-mindness and 
your effective cooperation with all 
those believers and non-believers who 
pursue the truth with all their soul.” 


Father Cronin wisely reminds us 
that current emphasis on human re- 
lations in industry is a rediscovery 
by way of psychology, sociology and 
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practical experience of the truths 
enunciated in detail by Popes Leo 
XIII, Pius XI and Pius XII. “What 
we have been timidly hiding is a 
major discovery in modern indus. 
try,” he writes. Let us adopt that asa 
constant spur to renewed activity in 
spreading the teachings of the Pon. 
tiffs. 


NEED OF SHARING OuR 
SociAL BELIEFS WITH OTHERS 


To me, one of the most important 
sections of Father Cronin’s book is 
that dealing with the problem of 
spreading Catholic ideas and ideals of 
social doctrine among our fellow 
citizens of other faiths. 


He reminds us that our Pontiffs 
have repeatedly pleaded for coopera- 
tion of those who do not accept our 
beliefs in tackling these important 
social and economic problems which 
are common to us all and equally af- 
fect us all. The principles which the 
Pontiffs propose for solving the 
threats of world Communism and do- 
mestic economic crises are univer: 
sally acceptable, and the actual con- 
tent of our social ethic should be 
acceptable to any believer in God, or 
even to men who accept the dignity 
of man without consciously basing it 
on faith in the Almighty. 

Here Father Cronin takes up the 
very important question of language 
and technique. He points out that the 
average American, even though he is 
a Catholic, is not always able to um 
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derstand fully the language of the 
encyclicals and papal addresses, 
which, from their very nature, must 
often be expressed in the terminology 
of ethics or moral theology, and must 
treat of the problems that beset all 
the peoples of the world, and not 
merely those of one country, or one 
economic class. He recommends that 
they not only be translated into Eng- 
lish, but that there be a second effort 
in popular writing to embody these 
ideas in language which is currently 
used by business, labor and scholars 
in the social sciences. 

Concluding his discussion of this 
most vital topic, Father Cronin writes: 
“If the ideas contained in Catholic 
social teachings were expressed in 
words commonly used by various oc- 
cupational and professional groups, 
they would be widely accepted for 
their evident truth. Men are ready for 
a social order based on the dignity of 
man and the proper organization of 
society.” 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUSINESS 
LEADERSHIP 


We see evidence on all sides today 
that businessmen realize that they 
have great responsibilities in provid- 
ing the proper type of leadership for 
the men and women who work with 
them, and for the members of the 
community in which they work. And 
today that community is not only the 
small town or the big city in which 
they operate, but it is increasingly a 
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world community. Chester I. Bar- 
nard, a top-ranking administrator and 
writer on the art of administration, 
says: “One of the greatest functions 
of leadership is that the leader express 
for his group the ideals toward which 
they all consciously, or uncon- 
sciously, strive.” Abram T. Collier, 
writing in the January-February, 
1953 issue of the Harvard Business 
Review, says: 


Winston Churchill’s powerful “blood, 
sweat and tears” speech in 1940 has 
now become a classic model in the po- 
litical field of the way in which a leader 
can express the purpose of the people 
and rally them to a common effort. 
Businessmen, especially those of us con- 
cerned with personnel, productivity and 
morale, have come to recognize the 
need for much the same kind of leader- 
ship, convinced that only in this way 
will employes ever have the satisfaction 
of really feeling they are identified with 
the enterprise for which they work. 

The first task of business leaders is 
to create an environment in which there 
can flourish not only individual] genius, 
but, more important, the collective ca- 
pacities of other people in the organiz- 
ation. 

The wholly competitive or acquisitive 
society, which is gone, if it ever in fact 
existed, assumed that man was moti- 
vated only by his own pleasure, that he 
was egoistic and greedy, and that his 
wants were insatiable. By assuming 
that the average man was moved by 
animal impulses, it was possible to work 
out satisfactory theoretical explanations 
of how men acted in the marketplace. 

. what is new in our time is the 
fact that thoughtful social scientists and 
hard-headed businessmen are coming te 
see that self-awareness or self-under- 
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standing is directly related to an indi- 
vidual’s capacity to do creative work 
with other people. Businessmen are 
beginning to think not only of the logics 
of business, but also of what Pareto 
described as the nonlogics or the senti- 
ments of people. They are beginning 
to see that their own behavior is a fac- 
tor which influences the behavior of 
others and that they are personally in- 
volved in more roles than one in every 
situation in which they play a part. 

It is encouraging to see signs on 
all sides that businessmen of good- 
will are seriously concerned about 
their responsibilities of leadership, 
that they have become more and more 
aware of the importance of the indi- 
vidual and the dignity of man, 
whether he be at the level of the 
youngest worker in the shop or the 
oldest vice-president about to retire. 
There is, of course, much evidence 
of groping for the right approach to 
effective leadership. Businessmen to- 
day are well aware of the problems 
that confront them and their workers 
and their suppliers and their cus- 
tomers. Where shall they turn for 
fundamental truths and a guiding 
philosophy? . 


THE Guminc PHILOSOPHY 
oF Our POoNTIFFS 


You and I know where we and they 
can turn with complete and abiding 
confidence for the answers to these 
problems—to the teachings of our 
Church as expressed by the Sovereign 
Pontifis, who, enlightened and _in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit, have 
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charted the way for all of us. I shall 
now quote four short excerpts from 
the writings of the Popes, the first 
from Pius XI’s Quadragesimo Anno: 


All experts in social problems are 
seeking eagerly a structure so fashioned 
in accordance with the norms of reason 
that it can lead economic life back to 
sound and right order. But this order, 
which We Ourselves ardently long for 
and with all our efforts promote, will 
be wholly defective and incomplete un- 
less all the activities of man harmoni- 
ously unite to imitate and attain, in- 
sofar as it lies within human strength, 
the marvelous unity of the divine plan. 
We mean that perfect order which the 
Church with great force and _ power 
preaches and which right human reason 
itself demands, that all things be di- 
rected to God as the first and supreme 
end of all created activity, and that all 
created goods under God be considered 
as mere instruments to be used only 
insofar as they conduce to the attain- 
ment of the supreme end. 


The next is but a single sentence 
written by Pius XII in 1949, but in 
effect it sums up everything that | 
have been trying to say tonight: 


What is necessary is that the social 
doctrine of the Church should become 
the patrimony of all Christian con- 
sciences and that this doctrine be put 
into practice. 


The same thought is elaborated in 
the following paragraph, also by Pius 
XII, written in 1948: 


Only on the principles of Christian- 
ity and in accord with its spirit can 
social reforms called for imperatively 
by the necessities and aspirations of 
our times be carried out. They demand 
from some the spirit of renunciation 
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and sacrifice, from others the sense of 
responsibility and endurance, from 
everybody hard and strenuous work. 
Wherefore we turn to the Catholics of 
the whole world, exhorting them not 
to be satisfied with good intentions and 
fine projects, but to proceed coura- 
geously to put them into practice. Nei- 
ther should they hesitate to join forces 
with those who, remaining outside their 
ranks, are nonetheless in agreement 
with the social teaching of the Catholic 
Church and are disposed to follow the 
road she has marked out, which is not 
the road of violent revolution, but of 
experience that has stood the test, and 
of energetic resolution. 


The following quotation from the 
writings of Pius XII is of particular 
interest and significance to this audi- 
ence tonight, as it is to all Americans: 


It is a source of joy to us to know 
that the above cited encyclical Quadra- 
gesimo Anno, as well as that of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff Leo XIII, Rerum No- 
varum, in which is indicated the solu- 
tion of the social question in accordance 
with the postulate of the Gospel and of 
the philosophia perennis, are the object 
in the United States of careful and pro- 
longed consideration on the part of 
some men of keener intellect whose 
generous wish pushes them on toward 
social restoration and the strengthening 
of the bonds of love amongst men, and 
that some employers themselves have 
desired to settle the ever recurring con- 
troversies with the workingman in ac- 
cordance with the norms of these en- 
cyclicals, respecting always the common 
good and the dignity of the human per- 
son. What a proud vaunt it will be for 
the American people, by nature in- 
clined to grandiose undertakings and 
to liberality, if they untie the knotty 
and difficult social question by follow- 
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ing the sure paths illuminated by the 
light of the Gospel: and thus lay the 
basis of a happier age. 


THe Work TuHat Lirs AHEAD 


To sum up, then, I think it is fair 
to say that there is undeniable evi- 
dence of improvement in moral stand- 
ards in business today. I am sure that 
the writings of our Pontiffs have made 
a positive contribution to that im- 
provement, but we know that there 
is still a vast amount of work to be 
done before the teachings of the 
Popes on social questions are woven 
firmly into the fibre of our social and 
political economy. You dedicated men 
and women can play a vital part in 
helping young men and women going 
into business to take with them a 
thorough understanding of what it 
is that the Holy Fathers are urging us 
to accomplish. You have the rare 
privilege of inspiring these young 
people to go into the world of affairs 
with their minds and hearts set on 
doing their part to restore all things 
to Christ. We must never overlook 
the opportunity for good that lies 
within the grasp of the youngest mem- 
ber of the business community, the 
newest graduate of one of your 
schools, if he or she is well grounded 
in the teachings of the Church on 
economic matters. You will, of course, 
strive to turn out students well trained 
in the purely mechanical aspects of 
shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, ac- 
counting, etc. But in addition, you 
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will try to the best of your ability, young people with the love of Chris 
inspired by the special graces of your and the fundamental teaching 
dedicated teaching positions, to il- social questions of His Church and 
lumine the hearts and minds of these _ its divinely inspired leaders on earth. 


Fear of Cancer 


I cannot but feel that the dread of cancer is vastly exaggerated. People with 
cancer live often long and sturdily. Cancer does not necessarily withdraw a man 
from his normal routine. Since we all must die, God seems kindly when He sends 
a messenger in advance with a gentle but emphatic warning. Surely we can all 
use a little time to get ready for the Judgment. The realization that one has 
cancer sharpens one’s whole outlook on life; the earth is more beautiful, the sky 
a little clearer, and every moment of the day precious, a thing to be hoarded.... 

I am glad that the nation is cancer conscious. But when I read that it is man’s 
worst enemy, I am not so sure. I do not think God allows enemies to prevail; 
rather He seems to use the things we dread to draw us closer to Him. Since we 
must die, and since death is really the entrance into life, I am personally glad 
that cancer, the kindly messenger, came quite a bit in advance . . . and that I have 
been permitted to read what often sounds suspiciously like my own obftuaries. 

And life seems sweetest when it melts gently into the Life that is our Eternal 
Promise.—Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. in CatHouic Dicest, July, 1954. 


Renaissance Education 


The final salient feature of Renaissance educational theory (and, we may add 
practice) was its definite inclusion of Christian religion and morality. Particular 
reference is made to this feature not because it was in any way novel or extra 
ordinary, but in order to correct a common misconception or suspicion. It has 
often been declared or insinuated that the humanists were religious skeptics 
hostile or at least indifferent to Christianity. While this may have been true 0! 
some, it was certainly not the case with most of them, and the present writer knows 
of no educational theorist in the era of whom it may be affirmed.—Daniel D. 
McGarry in the Historicat Butietin, May, 1954. 
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Stepping-stones to the Priesthood 
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a and St. Bernard Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 
earth, 


Reprinted from Tue CatHoric MESSENGER* 


eer after year the seminarian returned home for the summer months. 
and each time he was met by an uncle who inquired how he was 
getting along at the seminary and how much longer he had to go. Finally, 
one summer the uncle met the seminarian on the street and asked the usual. 
question, adding as an afterthought: “Say, just how long does it take you 
fellows to learn how to say Mass anyway?” 

Such, it must be admitted, is often the sentiment about seminarians, 
e with | and their relatives often wonder what metamorphose is transpiring in this 
ama | young man they see going off to the seminary year after year. They know 


;sends | no more about him than about a butterfly before it finally emerges from, 
an all its mysterious cocoon. 

ne has This June 5th several young men will be ordained for the Davenport 
ty | Diocese. What kind of training have they been undergoing all this time. 


| | a period of eight years? Surely it doesn’t take that long just to learn how 
man's ale ; rae ; ; : 
vevail: | to Say Mass. Actually it is a comprehensive training period during which 
ice we | the young man is developed spiritually, intellectually and, as we will show. 
y glad liturgically. 


T have Leaving aside the first two considerations, there are seven steps on the 
uarie. | ladder to the priesthood. It is by these that a young man reaches the altar 
ternal | of God and becomes a mediator between God and men. 


In the diocesan priesthood a young man who feels that he has a voca- 
tion calls upon the bishop through his pastor. The bishop sends the youth 
to St. Ambrose College for four years of training in the liberal arts and 
philosophy. The future priest also receives the rudiments of the spiritual 


wy ald life and undergoes what might be compared to the novitiate in the religious 
ticular life. 

exis At the completion of these four years, still a layman, he is prepared to 
It has | enter the provincial Mount Saint Bernard Seminary at Dubuque. 

ceptics, There his training becomes more specialized and intensified. He takes 


ro ot | up the study of theology and begins reading the Summa Theologica of St. 
sid D * 4101/3 Brady St., Davenport, Iowa, April 22, 1954 
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Thomas Acquinas, which comprises the whole field of Christian doctrine, 
All this time, however, he is still one of the laity and, though designated 
a seminarian, he is not officially a cleric. 


TONSURE 


It is at the end of his first year in the seminary that he is initiated 
into the clerical ranks through the rite of tonsure. This is the first rung 
of the priestly ladder. Though it is not actually considered an “order” in 
itself, it is the prelude to the others. 

The name “tonsure” is derived from the principal action of the cere. 
mony, which consists in cutting the hair of the seminarian in the form of 
a cross to indicate that he is now to devote himself to the clerical state 
and to depart from the world. Also he receives the right to wear the sur- 
plice, an article of ecclesiastical dress which he has worn many times a 
an altar boy but which he now wears in virtue of his new state. 


Minor ORDERS 


There are four “minor orders” which confer other powers and rights, 
as well as duties and obligations, on the clerics. 

These are: porter, lector, acolyte and exorcist. They have their founda- 
tion in the ancient practice of the Church, though now some of their fune- 
tions have been taken over by the laity. The porter, for instance, as the 
name indicates, was the doorkeeper who stood at the door and let only 
Christians into the place where the sacred mysteries were celebrated. The 
lector was one who read selections from the Bible for the instruction of 
the people. Acolytes assisted the priest at the altar. And exorcists drove 
out demons from possessed ones. 

In giving these orders to those who someday will possess the priestly 
power, the Church wishes to impress upon the candidates’ minds that it 
is a holy and sacred office to which they aspire. In each step up the priestly 


ladder they are delegated more important posts and assume more responsi- 
bility. 


Major ORDERS 


The “major orders,” which are conferred towards the end of a sem- 
inarian’s training, show how close he is to the top of the seven-fold ladder. 
The subdiaconate is the first of the major orders and on it are imposed 
two great and grave duties, namely, celibacy and the divine office. 

In accepting the duty of celibacy the subdeacon vows he will remain 
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rine, chaste for the rest of his life in the service of God. This means that he 
ated perpetuates the chastity which he has heretofore practiced in the single 
state and offers it to God. In this he is following in the steps of his Divine 
Master and through imitating Him he hopes to become truly “another 
Christ.” In giving up all claims to human love in marriage, he strives for 


ated a greater participation in divine love. 
rung For the rest of his life the subdeacon will also join the Church in 
” in singing the divine praises as he daily raises his voice in prayer through 
the psalms of the breviary. The Church in conferring on him this right 
sere. and duty emphasizes how closely he is approaching to the sacred ministry. 
n of Even more so is this true of the diaconate by which the seminarian 
state is so constituted as to assist the priest at the altar, even to the extent of 
sur- helping him distribute Communion to the faithful. The Church thus indi- 
8 88 cates that he soon is to have the power of changing ordinary bread and 


wine into the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Likewise the functions of baptizing and preaching are given to the 
deacon. Already, then, he is among those whom Our Lord told to “go 


ghts, into the whole world and preach the Gospel to every creature, baptizing 
them...” 

nda- 

func: THE PRIESTHOOD 

- Throughout all this time the seminarian has been conscious of only 


one thing: the priesthood, to which all else has been directed. These other 


The powers and rights fade away as nothing before the plentitude of power 
mn of conferred in this Sacrament. Herein he receives the power to do as Christ 
rove did at the Last Supper and to do as Christ commanded, continue Christ’s 
: life in the faithful through the sacraments of which he is the minister. 
jeaty Because of the priestly character imprinted on his soul he will lead 
a. souls to Christ. 

a Through Baptism he will lead them into the one true fold. 
In Confirmation the bishop, who has the fullness of the priesthood, 
will confirm them in the Faith. 
Through the Holy Eucharist he will nourish them and through Penance 

a he will absolve them from their sins. 
dder. In the holy Sacrament of Matrimony he will witness their becoming 
ail as one flesh and receiving many graces for the propagation of the 


human race. 
main Through Holy Orders he will see others ordained to take his place. 
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By means of Extreme Unction he will prepare those for death to whom 
he has ministered in life. 

Such is the life of a priest and to such is the life of a seminarian 
ordained. His long years of study and training prepare him to give 
others the truths of the Faith and to initiate them into the life of grace. 
Truly, as Lacordaire said, “My God, what a life, and it is thine, O priest 
of Jesus Christ.” 


Dogma and Life Me 


Rarely does the secular press lend its book review columns to criticism of re 
ligious indifferentism. A happy exception is this invaluable remark made a few 
years ago: “Theology is true or false; it is never irrelevant.” 

Whether the reviewer himself fully grasped the truth of his statement, we 
cannot say. In any case, it should be realized that sound theology is of vital im 
portance not only for the next life but also for the present one. The many who 
believe that religious beliefs do not matter would be amazed, as Proudhon was 
amazed, to discover that at the bottom of every political theory there is a theology. 
As Christian thinkers have long known, man’s ideas about God have their inevitable 
repercussions in the political and all other social orders; repercussions beneficent 
or pernicious according as those ideas are right or wrong. 

Even that most profound of Christian mysteries, the dogma of the Trinity, fa 
from being devoid of practical significance, can or should have its impact on every: 
day life. For, as Pope Pius XII declared in his Christmas Message of 1942, the 
Most Blessed Trinity is the exemplar of man’s life in society. 

Three in one, God is the sublime model of unity and plurality, of person and 
of society. In Him simplicity of being manifests itself in a Trinity of Persons. 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost are really subsistent and distinct Persons. But be 
cause of the oneness of their nature and the ardor of their mutual love, they form 
the most marvelous of communities. In the one and triune God there is mutual 
possession, mutual surrender, mutual inter-communion—THE ADVOCATE, Newark, 
N.J., June 12, 1954. 
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Letter to Charles Flory, President of the Semaines Sociales, on the occasion 
of the Golden Jubilee Convention at Rennes, July 20-25, 1954. 
PON opening the coming session of the Semaines Sociales of France 
at Rennes, you will recall with emotion and gratitude the first of 
these meetings, held with wide acclaim, which half-a-century ago brought 
together several hundred attendants to the great city of Lyons—a city 
always fruitful in charitable and social undertakings. We wish, first of all, 
f to express to you Our joy over the golden jubilee, and with all Our heart 
. hd to send you Our paternal best wishes on this occasion. 
a few 


When the Semaines Sociales began in 1904 under the impelling force 
of Marius Gonin, Adeodat Boissard and other great Christians nourished 
t, we by the teachings of Leo XIII, a double purpose, doctrinal and apostolic, 


il im- animated these generous pioneers. On the one hand, Henri Lorin, their 
> who first President, declared their intention to attain “a clear understanding 
1 was of what Catholicism requires from the viewpoint of human relations, and 
slogy. what it brings with it.” Turning, on the other hand, to the world of com- 
table merce and industry, he declared their intention “to investigate, in regard 


to social relations, the demands of the whole reality, both what a full faith 


ficent reveals to us and what a scrupulous observation furnishes us” (Semaines 
Sociales of France, 3rd Session, Dijon, 1906, p. 9). 
y, far The Semaines Sociales have always remained faithful to this program 
very: in a spirit of filial docility to the Magisterium of the Church. After Henri 
2, the Lorin’s death, through the competence of choice collaborators gatiiered 
around Eugene Duthoit, then around you yourself (Charles Flory), com- 
1 and bined with teachings of intellectual worth, brought together in a precious 
sons. collection, and with prudent conclusions throwing Christian light on the 
it be subjects treated without prejudicing just freedom of action, your “itinerant 
ams university” has little by little brought itself to the attention of jurists, 
me sociologists and economists to make the effects of Catholic teaching pene- 
a trate institutions. At the same time, it has been able to gain the confidence 


of large audiences as each year priests and laymen, scholars and men of 
action come together. Moreover, its brilliant light has long ago gone beyond 
the frontiers of your country. And, if the sessions attract foreign participants 
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in ever greater numbers, there is a special cause for rejoicing in the fact 
that the Semaines Sociales are becoming a recognized institution in many 
countries, to which the Episcopate and even the Holy See itself attach just 
importance. 

Yours has been a magnificent task, carried on with perseverance despite 
the profound upheaval of two world wars that for some time interrupted 
your labors. Our predecessors and We Ourselves have many times blessed 
your undertaking. But in this jubilee year, We want to express to you Our 
gratitude, and Our desire to see the Semaines Sociales of France success 
fully pursue a work that proves to be useful now more than ever. 

So many threats still weigh upon society! So many errors are trying 
to undermine its foundations! So many mirages seduce the best people! 
And today, as yesterday, the Semaines Sociales, firm in doctrine, courageous 
in research, fraternal in the collaboration of all, must be for Catholics 
and their various movements a living crossroads where experiences meet, 
convictions take form and programs of action materialize in the light of 
substantial discussions. 


A PrRESENT-DAy PROBLEM 


Such in particular, We wish to think, will be the present session of 
Rennes. Under the prudent and enlightened sponsorship of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of that Catholic Breton city which received your predecessors 
thirty years ago, you want to celebrate this fiftieth year by work. The 
theme alone, “Crisis of Power: Crisis of Citizenship,” proves that you are 
not afraid of treating a grave and difficult question which all observers 
agree is a present-day problem. 

In broaching this subject, made still more complex by the play of 
partisan passions and particular interests, the leaders of the Semaines 
Sociales will have at heart the affirmation of their thought on the Christian 
principles relative to civi! power, so often reafirmed by the Roman Pontiffs, 
especially Leo XIII. Indeed, anyone not having a clear notion of it, runs 
the risk of leaving himself open to abuse by a completely specious presenta- 
tion of the new problems posed by the modern state. 

The mission of the state, We recalled at the beginning of Our Pontificate, 
is “to control, aid and direct the private and individual activities of national 
life so that they converge harmoniously towards the common good. That 
good can neither be defined according to arbitrary ideas nor can it accept 
for its standard primarily the material prosperity of society, but rather 
it should be defined according to the harmonious development and the 
natural perfection of man. It is for this perfection that society is designed 
by the Creator as a means” (Summi Pontificatus, 1939). 

In a word, the true notion of the state is that of an organism, based on 
the moral order of the world. And the first task of Catholic teaching is to 
dispel those errors—in particular, of juridical positivism—which tend to 
break the eminently moral bond joining the state to individual and social 
life by disengaging power from its essential dependence upon God. 
Only this sovereign order can be the foundation of “the true and effective 
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fact authority” of the state, the imperative need of which We pointed out in 
any Our last Christmas radio message. On this common basis, the person, the 
just state, the public authority, with their respective rights and duties, are 


indissolubly bound. “The dignity of man is the dignity of the image of 
pite God. The dignity of the state is the dignity of the moral community willed 
pted by God. The dignity of political authority is the dignity deriving from its 
ssed sharing in the authority of God” (Christmas Message, 1944). In virtue 


Our of this intimate connection, the state could not violate the just freedoms 
e8¢- of the human person without disturbing its own proper authority. And, 
inversely, for the individual to abuse his own personal freedom in contempt 
ying of his responsibility towards the general good is to ruin his own dignity. 
ple! Thus, if people deplore a civic crisis, they should first of all consider the 
Pous fidelity of both the individual and the state to the essential requirements 
dics of political morality. Even when certain circumstances make the exercise 
leet, of power more difficult in our days, one should not be afraid to denounce 
t of this spiritual and moral bankruptcy. In a large measure a crisis of power 


is a crisis of citizenship—that is, when all is said and done, a crisis of man. 
Moreover, is this not confirmed by daily experience? 
If it is true that in a democratic state civic life imposes stiff demands 


_ of on the moral maturity of each citizen, one should not fear to recognize that 
inal many citizens, even some who call themselves Christians, share the blame 
SOTS for society’s present confusion. There are facts that demand a definite 
The remedy. To cite only the more notable ones, there is the lack of interest 
are in public affairs that shows itself, among other ways, by failure to vote, 
vers with resulting grave consequences. There are financial frauds that have 
repercussions on the moral life, the social and economic equilibrium of the 
y of country. There is the sterile criticism of authority and self-centered defense 
ae of privileges in contempt of the general interest. 
tian 
tiffs, Catuoiics Must Set EXAMPLE 
oo In the necessary reaction to this state of affairs, the Catholic must set 
an example. For “far from there being any conflict between loyalty to the 
sate, Church and devotion to the interests and well-being of the people and the 
onal state, between these two kinds of duties, which a true Christian must ever 
That keep in mind, there exists an intimate union and perfect harmony” (Christ- 
cept mas Message, 1950). Is this not what the Prince of the Apostles taught 
ther when he said: “Be subject to every human creature for God’s sake . . . for 
the such is the will of God” (I Peter, 2: 13-14)? 
med But individual lack of civic consciousness quickly becomes collective. 
And the setting up of powerful and active interest groups is, perhaps, the 
J on most serious aspect of the crisis that you are analyzing. Whether it is a 
is to question of management organizations or workers’ unions, of economic 
d to trusts, of professional or social groups—some of which directly serve the 
ycial state—these organizations have acquired a power that allows them to exert 


great influence on the government and the life of the nation. At grips with 
ctive these collective forces, often anonymous, and which at times for one reason 
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or another go beyond the borders of the country, as well as beyond the 
limits of their competence, the democratic state—the outgrowth of the 
liberal norms of the 19th century—finds it difficult to manage the tasks 
that each day become more vast and more complex. 


DISINTERESTED SERVICE REQUIRED 


Without doubt, the teaching of the Church recommends the existence 
in the nation of intermediary groups which coordinate professional interests 
and make easier for the state the management of its affairs. And yet, 
“Certain organizations, in order to protect the interests of their own men- 
bers, no longer appeal to the laws of justice and the common good, but 
depend on the organized numbers of their followers and the weakness of 
their opponents, who do not happen to be well organized, or who always 
strive to subordinate the use of force to the laws of justice and the common 
good. How then can such organizations dare to flatter themselves that they 
are promoting the cause of civil peace” (Christmas Message, 1950)? The 
same Christian sense of disinterested service, of respect of the obligations 
of justice and charity, is still required here. And if the responsible persons 
of these organizations are unable to enlarge their horizons to the per- 
spectives of the nation, if they cannot, out of loyal recognition of what is 
just, sacrifice their prestige and perchance their immediate advantage, 
they are keeping the country in a harmful state of tension, they are 
paralyzing the exercise of political power and in the end are compromis- 
ing the liberty of the very ones they pretend to serve. 

And thus, to protect the liberty of the citizen and at the same time 
serve the common good by active cooperation of al] the living forces of 
the nation, the public powers must exercise their activity with firmness and 
independence. They must do it with a clear vision of their mission and 
its limits; they must do it “with that appreciation of their own obligations, 
with that objectivity, impartiality, loyalty, generosity and integrity without 
which a democratic government would find it hard to command the respect 
and the support of the better section of the people” (Christmas Mes 
sage, 1944). 

Moreover, the fidelity of those who govern according to this ideal will 
be the best safeguard against the double temptation that lies in wait for 
them in the increasing extent of their task: the temptation to weakness, 
which would make them abdicate under the combined pressure of men and 
events, and the opposite temptation of statism, by which public powers 
would substitute themselves unduly for free private initiative in order to 
exercise direct rule over the social economy and other branches of human 
activity. 

Now, if today one cannot deny the state a right that liberalism denied 
it, it is equally true that the state’s task is not essentially the direct as- 
sumption of the economic, cultural and social functions that belong to other 
spheres. Its task is rather to secure the real independence of its authority 
so that it can give a just part of the responsibility to each one who rep- 
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resents an effective and lawful power in the country, without peril to 
its own mission of coordinating and orientating al] efforts towards the 
one higher common good. And even if, in order to bring about a better 
integration of certain intermediary groups in the national community, it 
is said to be opportune to summon them to a closer and more organic 
collaboration with the public powers, this question would be susceptible 
of becoming the object of a new and prudent research. 

And yet, We wish to repeat in closing that reflection on the institutions 
and research on the level of political structures should never make one lose 
sight of the moral roots of the whole crisis of citizenship. For far too long 
juridical sense has been corrupted by the private interests of individuals, 
classes, groups and movements. The juridical order must once again feel 
itself bound to the moral order. And please God that he who commands 
as well as he who obeys will from now on have before his eyes only 
obedience to the eternal laws of truth and justice! 

The leaders of the Semaines Sociales will not bring the grave demands 
of civic duty into relief without at the same time stressing the supernatural 
force that must be received from God in order to remain faithful to it. 
Men of government bearing grave responsibilities, private organizations 
charged with vast collective interests, simple citizens justly anxious to 
serve the general good—to all of these is directed the warning of the 
Psalmist: “Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain who build 
it” (Ps. 127:1). So with all Our heart for these intentions, We call down 
on Our dear children of France—in the first place, those attending the 
Semaine Sociale at Rennes, their leaders and their very devoted President— 
a special superabundance of grace. And in pledge of this We give you in 
this jubilee year Our most paternal Apostolic Blessing. 


% 


Morality in Politics 


The prevailing worldwide concept of the art of politics unconsciously assumes 
that good politics, politics conformable to its true nature and to its genuine aims, is 
by essence non-moral politics, and hence is completely independent of moral and 
religious values. This doctrine denies the existence of political morality in the 
proper sense of the word. 

Political morality is specifically distinct from other branches of moral philos- 
ophy. It is very distinct from what is generally known as personal morality, due 
to the fact that communities—state, nation, city, considered as such—have no 
eternal destiny or supernatural life. This latter belongs only to human persons. 
While this is so, we must remember that all political actions of persons are human 
acts and are therefore governed by faith and morals, and hence that political 
paged is indirectly governed by these—James MacPolin in Curistus Rex, 

uly, 1954. 








Five New Saints 
Pope Pius XII 


Address on the occasion of canonizing five saints, June 12, 1954 


F, IN the course of the centuries, the forces of evil do not cease their 

attacks against the work of the Divine Redeemer, God does not fail to 
answer the anguished prayers of His children in danger, raising souls rich 
in the gifts of nature and of grace who will be of comfort and help to their 
brethren. When the knowledge of salutary truths, darkened by the allure- 
ment of earthly goods, grows feeble in the consciences of men, when the 
spirit of revolt and pride raises hidden or violent persecutions against the 
Church, Divine Providence, ever present in the bodies and souls in the midst 
of miseries, calls to the standard of Christ’s Cross heroes of sanctity who 
radiate splendors of virginal purity and fraternal charity to serve all the 
needs of the soul and to maintain in its integrity the fervor of the Christian 
virtues. 


St. Peter Louis Mary CHANEL 


The life of those whom the Church has glorified today is all contained 
in the words of the Psalmist: “Though distress and anguish have come 
upon me, your commands are my delight” (Ps. 118, 143). To Peter Louis 
Mary Chanel befell the honor of being the first to shed his blood for the 
Faith in Oceania. As soon as he made the sacrifice of his life on the island 
of Futuna—until then hostile to grace—there immediately arose an exceed- 
ingly rich harvest beyond all expectations. He passed his earthly sojourn 
in humility, sweetness, patience and charity, drawing the best spiritual 
energies from his ardent and gentle love for the Virgin Mary. “To love 
Mary and to make her loved,” was the most fervent vow and the program 
of the years of his preparation for the priesthood. 

After his ordination, he began to give unstintingly of the physical 
strength with which nature had so sparingly endowed him, to bring back 
to religion the little flock committed to his care. But his soul aspired to 
total perfection and to the labors of the missions among the heathens. Thus 
he decided to join the newly founded Society of Mary, which, in acknow- 
ledging the Queen of Heaven as its Perpetual Mother and Superioress, en- 
deavored to best put into action the ideal of the priestly and apostolic per- 
fection. For years he consecrated himself with remarkable dedication, great 
patience, humble and solicitous vigilance to the education of youth. 

But soon his dreams became a reality. Heroically attaining the fondest 
yearnings of his heart, he embarked for the islands of Oceania where the 
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Gospel had not yet penetrated. Who could tell what hard spiritual and 
physical trials awaited him in that field of apostolic labor? His efforts to 
adapt himself to the language and the customs of the people, the apparent 
futility of his efforts, the lack of understanding and the subtle and open 
hostility could not shake his admirable constancy. Strong under the vigi- 
lant protection of the Mother of God, Peter Chanel revealed to the aston- 
ished natives the inexhaustible charity and sweetness of his soul. The ex- 
ample of his pure and mortified life, his ceaseless prayer, his fervent exhor- 
tations prepared the way for Divine Grace. After the martyr had rendered 
his soul joyously to God, the forces of evil which had opposed his work 
promptly surrendered and the Church gained in that far-away region, too, 
numerous and fervent children. 


St. GASPAR DEL BUFALO 


However, though it is necessary to announce the message of Christ to 
the infidels, it is nonetheless essential to keep alive the ardor of faith among 
Catholics. In the glorious galaxy of Saints which this Roman soil has 
given to the Church, Gaspar del Bufalo shines in special glory. From his 
earliest years the protection of St. Francis Xavier seemed to obtain for him 
from God an extraordinary profusion of supernatural gifts. While yet a 
student he diligently practised works of charity and assistance, especially 
in the teaching of Christian doctrine to children and the poor. Following 
the example of St. John Baptist de Rossi, he revived the pious work of 
St. Galla and founded shortly thereafter the Oratory of Sta. Maria in Vincis. 

But his apostolate in Rome was interrupted by the invasion of Napoleon’s 
troops. He suffered exile and imprisonment because he refused to submit 
to the oath of fidelity to an authority which was hostile to the rights of the 
Church. Freed, finally, and to the great joy of those who knew him and 
now revered him even more after his return to Rome, he was appointed by 
the Sovereign Pontiff, Pius XII, to devote himself to the holy missions in- 
tended to renew the fervor of the faithful in the Papal States following 
the disorder and damage occasioned by public revolts. He then once more 
took up the idea of founding a congregation of missionaries under the title 
of the Precious Blood of Jesus and, in spite of contradictions and obstacles, 
on August 15, 1815, he inaugurated the first house of the Congregation and 
lovingly entrusted it to the protection of the Most Holy Virgin. 

In this way there began for him a life of ceaseless work. He traversed 
almost all the regions of central Italy, bringing everywhere reconciliation 
and peace, relief from corporal and above all spiritual miseries, by the 
example of his piety, humility and charity. At the same time, he gave wise 
tules to the Institute. Exclaiming, “Paradise, paradise!” he declined every 
offer of ecclesiastical dignity, desiring to remain until death “on the ros- 
trum,” meaning in the field of sacred preaching, confident as he was to 
receive in this way more easily and quickly his eternal reward. And the 
Lord accepted his prayer, that death come to him in the midst of the labors 
of the apostolate. Thus, he left to his followers an admirable model of 
heroic zeal which generously sacrifices itself for the greater good of souls. 
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in ever greater numbers, there is a special cause for rejoicing in the fact 
that the Semaines Sociales are becoming a recognized institution in many 
countries, to which the Episcopate and even the Holy See itself attach just 
importance. 

Yours has been a magnificent task, carried on with perseverance despite 
the profound upheaval of two world wars that for some time interrupted 
your labors. Our predecessors and We Ourselves have many times blessed 
your undertaking. But in this jubilee year, We want to express to you Our 
gratitude, and Our desire to see the Semaines Sociales of France success 
fully pursue a work that proves to be useful now more than ever. 

So many threats still weigh upon society! So many errors are trying 
to undermine its foundations! So many mirages seduce the best people! 
And today, as yesterday, the Semaines Sociales, firm in doctrine, courageous 
in research, fraternal in the collaboration of all, must be for Catholics 
and their various movements a living crossroads where experiences meet, 
convictions take form and programs of action materialize in the light of 
substantial discussions. 


A Present-Day PROBLEM 


Such in particular, We wish to think, will be the present session of 
Rennes. Under the prudent and enlightened sponsorship of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of that Catholic Breton city which received your predecessors 
thirty years ago, you want to celebrate this fiftieth year by work. The 
theme alone, “Crisis of Power: Crisis of Citizenship,” proves that you are 
not afraid of treating a grave and difficult question which all observers 
agree is a present-day problem. 

In broaching this subject, made still more complex by the play of 
partisan passions and particular interests, the leaders of the Semaines 
Sociales will have at heart the affirmation of their thought on the Christian 
principles relative to civil power, so often reaffirmed by the Roman Pontiffs, 
especially Leo XIII. Indeed, anyone not having a clear notion of it, runs 
the risk of leaving himself open to abuse by a completely specious presente 
tion of the new problems posed by the modern state. 

The mission of the state, We recalled at the beginning of Our Pontificate, 
is “to control, aid and direct the private and individual activities of national 
life so that they converge harmoniously towards the common good. That 
good can neither be defined according to arbitrary ideas nor can it accept 
for its standard primarily the material prosperity of society, but rather 
it should be defined according to the harmonious development and the 
natural perfection of man. It is for this perfection that society is designed 
by the Creator as a means” (Summi Pontificatus, 1939). 

In a word, the true notion of the state is that of an organism, based on 


the moral order of the world. And the first task of Catholic teaching is to # 


dispel those errors—in particular, of juridical positivism—which tend 10 | 

break the eminently moral bond joining the state to individual and social 

life by disengaging power from its essential dependence upon God. 
Only this sovereign order can be the foundation of “the true and effective 
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any authority” of the state, the imperative need of which We pointed out in 
‘ust Our last Christmas radio message. On this common basis, the person, the 


state, the public authority, with their respective rights and duties, are 
pite indissolubly bound. “The dignity of man is the dignity of the image of 
ted God. The dignity of the state is the dignity of the moral community willed 
sed by God. The dignity of political authority is the dignity deriving from its 
Jur sharing in the authority of God” (Christmas Message, 1944). In virtue 


eSs- of this intimate connection, the state could not violate the just freedoms 
of the human person without disturbing its own proper authority. And, 
ing inversely, for the individual to abuse his own personal freedom in contempt 
dle! of his responsibility towards the general good is to ruin his own dignity. 
ous Thus, if people deplore a civic crisis, they should first of all consider the 
lics fidelity of both the individual and the state to the essential requirements 
eel, of political morality. Even when certain circumstances make the exercise 
of of power more difficult in our days, one should not be afraid to denounce 


this spiritual and moral bankruptcy. In a large measure a crisis of power 
is a crisis of citizenship—that is, when all is said and done, a crisis of man. 


Moreover, is this not confirmed by daily experience? 


of If it is true that in a democratic state civic life imposes stiff demands 
inal on the moral maturity of each citizen, one should not fear to recognize that 
30Ts many citizens, even some who call themselves Christians, share the blame 
The for society's present confusion. There are facts that demand a definite 
are remedy. To cite only the more notable ones, there is the lack of interest 
vers in public affairs that shows itself, among other ways, by failure to vote, 
with resulting grave consequences. There are financial frauds that have 
of repercussions on the moral life, the social and economic equilibrium of the 
ines country. There is the sterile criticism of authority and self-centered defense 
7 of privileges in contempt of the general interest. 
ifs, 
uns CatHo.tics Must Set EXAMPLE 
~ In the necessary reaction to this state of affairs, the Catholic must set 
at, an example. For “far from there being any conflict between loyalty to the 
mn Church and devotion to the interests and well-being of the people and the 
hat state, between these two kinds of duties, which a true Christian must ever 
sept keep in mind, there exists an intimate union and perfect harmony” (Christ- 
ther mas Message, 1950). Is this not what the Prince of the Apostles taught 
the when he said: “Be subject to every human creature for God’s sake . . . for 


ned such is the will of God” (I Peter, 2: 13-14)? 
But individual lack of civic consciousness quickly becomes collective. 


| on And the setting up of powerful and active interest groups is, perhaps, the 
sto # Most serious aspect of the crisis that you are analyzing. Whether it is a 
1 to | question of management organizations or workers’ unions, of economic 
cial trusts, of professional or social groups—some of which directly serve the 

state—these organizations have acquired a power that allows them to exert 
stive great influence on the government and the life of the nation. At grips with 


these collective forces, often anonymous, and which at times for one reason 
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or another go beyond the borders of the country, as well as beyond the 
limits of their competence, the democratic state—the outgrowth of the 
liberal norms of the 19th century—finds it difficult to manage the tasks 
that each day become more vast and more complex. 


DISINTERESTED SERVICE REQUIRED 


Without doubt, the teaching of the Church recommends the existence 
in the nation of intermediary groups which coordinate professional interests 
and make easier for the state the management of its affairs. And yet, 
“Certain organizations, in order to protect the interests of their own mem- 
bers, no longer appeal to the laws of justice and the common good, but 
depend on the organized numbers of their followers and the weakness of 
their opponents, who do not happen to be well organized, or who always 
strive to subordinate the use of force to the laws of justice and the common 
good. How then can such organizations dare to flatter themselves that they 
are promoting the cause of civil peace” (Christmas Message, 1950)? The 
same Christian sense of disinterested service, of respect of the obligations 
of justice and charity, is still required here. And if the responsible persons 
of these organizations are unable to enlarge their horizons to the per- 
spectives of the nation, if they cannot, out of loyal recognition of what is 
just, sacrifice their prestige and perchance their immediate advantage, 
they are keeping the country in a harmful state of tension, they are 
paralyzing the exercise of political power and in the end are compromis- 
ing the liberty of the very ones they pretend to serve. 

And thus, to protect the liberty of the citizen and at the same time 
serve the common good by active cooperation of al] the living forces of 
the nation, the public powers must exercise their activity with firmness and 
independence. They must do it with a clear vision of their mission and 
its limits; they must do it “with that appreciation of their own obligations, 
with that objectivity, impartiality, loyalty, generosity and integrity without 
which a democratic government would find it hard to command the respect 
and the support of the better section of the people” (Christmas Mes 
sage, 1944). 

Moreover, the fidelity of those who govern according to this ideal will 
be the best safeguard against the double temptation that lies in wait for 
them in the increasing extent of their task: the temptation to weakness, 
which would make them abdicate under the combined pressure of men and 
events, and the opposite temptation of statism, by which public powers 
would substitute themselves unduly for free private initiative in order to 
exercise direct rule over the social economy and other branches of human 
activity. 

Now, if today one cannot deny the state a right that liberalism denied 
it, it is equally true that the state’s task is not essentially the direct as 
sumption of the economic, cultural and social functions that belong to other 
spheres. Its task is rather to secure the real independence of its authority 
so that it can give a just part of the responsibility to each one who rep- 
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resents an effective and lawful power in the country, without peril to 
its own mission of coordinating and orientating all efforts towards the 
one higher common good. And even if, in order to bring about a better 
integration of certain intermediary groups in the national community, it 
is said to be opportune to summon them to a closer and more organic 
collaboration with the public powers, this question would be susceptible 
of becoming the object of a new and prudent research. 

And yet, We wish to repeat in closing that reflection on the institutions 
and research on the level of political structures should never make one lose 
sight of the moral roots of the whole crisis of citizenship. For far too long 
juridical sense has been corrupted by the private interests of individuals, 
classes, groups and movements. The juridical order must once again feel 
itself bound to the moral order. And please God that he who commands 
as well as he who obeys will from now on have before his eyes only 
obedience to the eternal laws of truth and justice! 

The leaders of the Semaines Sociales will not bring the grave demands 
of civic duty into relief without at the same time stressing the supernatural 
force that must be received from God in order to remain faithful to it. 
Men of government bearing grave responsibilities, private organizations 
charged with vast collective interests, simple citizens justly anxious to 
serve the general good—to all of these is directed the warning of the 
Psalmist: “Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain who build 
it” (Ps. 127:1). So with all Our heart for these intentions, We call down 
on Our dear children of France—in the first place, those attending the 
Semaine Sociale at Rennes, their leaders and their very devoted President— 
a special superabundance of grace. And in pledge of this We give you in 
this jubilee year Our most paternal Apostolic Blessing. 


Morality in Politics 


The prevailing worldwide concept of the art of politics unconsciously assumes 
that good politics, politics conformable to its true nature and to its genuine aims, is 
by essence non-moral politics, and hence is completely independent of moral and 
religious values. This doctrine denies the existence of political morality in the 
proper sense of the word. 

Political morality is specifically distinct from other branches of moral philos- 
ophy. It is very distinct from what is generally known as personal morality, due 
to the fact that communities—state, nation, city, considered as such—have no 
eternal destiny or supernatural life. This latter belongs only to human persons. 
While this is so, we must remember that all political actions of persons are human 
acts and are therefore governed by faith and morals, and hence that political 


Prag is indirectly governed by these——James MacPolin in Curistus Rex, 
uly, 1954, 








Five New Saints 
Pore Pius XII 


Address on the occasion of canonizing five saints, June 12, 1954 


F, IN the course of the centuries, the forces of evil do not cease their 

attacks against the work of the Divine Redeemer, God does not fail to 
answer the anguished prayers of His children in danger, raising souls rich 
in the gifts of nature and of grace who will be of comfort and help to their 
brethren. When the knowledge of salutary truths, darkened by the allure- 
ment of earthly goods, grows feeble in the consciences of men, when the 
spirit of revolt and pride raises hidden or violent persecutions against the 
Church, Divine Providence, ever present in the bodies and souls in the midst 
of miseries, calls to the standard of Christ’s Cross heroes of sanctity who 
radiate splendors of virginal purity and fraternal charity to serve all the 
needs of the soul and to maintain in its integrity the fervor of the Christian 
virtues. 


St. Peter Louis Mary CHANEL 


The life of those whom the Church has glorified today is all contained 
in the words of the Psalmist: “Though distress and anguish have come 
upon me, your commands are my delight” (Ps. 118, 143). To Peter Louis 
Mary Chanel befell the honor of being the first to shed his blood for the 
Faith in Oceania. As soon as he made the sacrifice of his life on the island 
of Futuna—until then hostile to grace—there immediately arose an exceed- 
ingly rich harvest beyond all expectations. He passed his earthly sojourn 
in humility, sweetness, patience and charity, drawing the best spiritual 
energies from his ardent and gentle love for the Virgin Mary. “To love 
Mary and to make her loved,” was the most fervent vow and the program 
of the years of his preparation for the priesthood. 

After his ordination, he began to give unstintingly of the physical 
strength with which nature had so sparingly endowed him, to bring back 
to religion the little flock committed to his care. But his soul aspired to 
total perfection and to the labors of the missions among the heathens. Thus 
he decided to join the newly founded Society of Mary, which, in acknow- 
ledging the Queen of Heaven as its Perpetual Mother and Superioress, en- 
deavored to best put into action the ideal of the priestly and apostolic per- 
fection. For years he consecrated himself with remarkable dedication, great 
patience, humble and solicitous vigilance to the education of youth. 

But soon his dreams became a reality. Heroically attaining the fondest 
yearnings of his heart, he embarked for the islands of Oceania where the 
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Gospel had not yet penetrated. Who could tell what hard spiritual and 
physical trials awaited him in that field of apostolic labor? His efforts to 
adapt himself to the language and the customs of the people, the apparent 
futility of his efforts, the lack of understanding and the subtle and open 
hostility could not shake his admirable constancy. Strong under the vigi- 
lant protection of the Mother of God, Peter Chanel revealed to the aston- 
ished natives the inexhaustible charity and sweetness of his soul. The ex- 
ample of his pure and mortified life, his ceaseless prayer, his fervent exhor- 
tations prepared the way for Divine Grace. After the martyr had rendered 
his soul joyously to God, the forces of evil which had opposed his work 
promptly surrendered and the Church gained in that far-away region, too, 
numerous and fervent children. 


St. GASPAR DEL BUFALO 


However, though it is necessary to announce the message of Christ to 
the infidels, it is nonetheless essential to keep alive the ardor of faith among 
Catholics. In the glorious galaxy of Saints which this Roman soil has 
given to the Church, Gaspar del Bufalo shines in special glory. From his 
earliest years the protection of St. Francis Xavier seemed to obtain for him 
from God an extraordinary profusion of supernatural gifts. While yet a 
student he diligently practised works of charity and assistance, especially 
in the teaching of Christian doctrine to children and the poor. Following 
the example of St. John Baptist de Rossi, he revived the pious work of 
St. Galla and founded shortly thereafter the Oratory of Sta. Maria in Vincis. 

But his apostolate in Rome was interrupted by the invasion of Napoleon’s 
troops. He suffered exile and imprisonment because he refused to submit 
to the oath of fidelity to an authority which was hostile to the rights of the 
Church. Freed, finally, and to the great joy of those who knew him and 
now revered him even more after his return to Rome, he was appointed by 
the Sovereign Pontiff, Pius XII, to devote himself to the holy missions in- 
tended to renew the fervor of the faithful in the Papal States following 
the disorder and damage occasioned by public revolts. He then once more 
took up the idea of founding a congregation of missionaries under the title 
of the Precious Blood of Jesus and, in spite of contradictions and obstacles, 
on August 15, 1815, he inaugurated the first house of the Congregation and 
lovingly entrusted it to the protection of the Most Holy Virgin. 

In this way there began for him a life of ceaseless work. He traversed 
almost all the regions of central Italy, bringing everywhere reconciliation 
and peace, relief from corporal and above all spiritual miseries, by the 
example of his piety, humility and charity. At the same time, he gave wise 
tules to the Institute. Exclaiming, “Paradise, paradise!” he declined every 
offer of ecclesiastical dignity, desiring to remain until death “on the ros- 
trum,” meaning in the field of sacred preaching, confident as he was to 
receive in this way more easily and quickly his eternal reward. And the 
Lord accepted his prayer, that death come to him in the midst of the labors 
of the apostolate. Thus, he left to his followers an admirable model of 
heroic zeal which generously sacrifices itself for the greater good of souls. 
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St. JosepH PIGNATELLI 


_ But if God frequently asks of His elect to undertake great works for 
His Glory, He also wishes that they know how to suffer in obedience and 
in silence. And, indeed, there is required no less generosity to resist firmly 
in the midst of destruction and to prepare with perseverance for the hour 
in which peace will again reign. When the Society of Jesus was expelled 
from the Kingdom of Spain, Joseph Pignatelli had already earned the es 
teem of his superiors by the loftiness of his spirit, his ingenious charity 
toward the poor and those condemned to death, and his personal manner 
of authority, which exercised a calming influence over public disturbance. 
The nobility of his blood might have inspired him to seek human greatness, 
but God had placed in him the seeds of a more noble and holy glory. Being 
in charge of the spiritual and temporal care of the exiled, he himself knew 
how to endure vexations with admirable serenity and patience and to help 
his unhappy companions to tolerate the worst privations, the indescribable 
sorrow of exile, the searching here and there for a place of refuge without 
finding relief or a quiet and peaceful shelter. Yet, he made every effort to 
maintain the fervor of the religious spirit in the unfortunate fellow men 
entrusted to him. 

When, finally, a more permanent abode was obtained, he gave himself 
to a life of prayer, of work and charity, and as soon as the dawn of a resur- 
rection broke for the Society of Jesus, he tried to gather the dispersed 
members, to form new recruits, to re-establish in its integrity the mode of 
life and the traditional spirit of the Order. In this way Joseph Pignatelli 
prepared the revival of the renowned Society te which he always remained 
unfailingly united. He was the restorer and in spirit a second father of the 
Society of Jesus in Italy. He was the most notable bond which restored 
the Society, in the wake of the suppression, to its original source once more. 


St. Dominic Savio 


While the three heroes whom we have just commemorated had spent all 
their manly energies in the hard battle against the forces of evil, there ap- 
pears before us the image of Dominic Savio, the delicate adolescent, weak 
of body, but with a soul determined upon a pure oblation of itself to the 
sovereignly delicate and exacting love of Christ. In such a tender age 4 
his, one would expect to find rather good and amiable dispositions of spirit. 
But_one is astonished to find in him the marvelous ways of the inspirations 
of grace, and a constant adherence without reservation to heavenly things, 
which his Faith perceived with rare intensity. In the school of his spiritual 
teacher, the great St. Don Bosco, he learned how the joy of serving God 
and of making Him loved by others can become a powerful means of 
apostolate. 

On December 8, 1854, he found himself uplifted in an ecstasy of love 
toward the Virgin Mary, and shortly afterwards he joined some of his 
friends in the Society of the Immaculate Conception with the aim of ad- 
vancing in great strides on the path of sanctity and of avoiding the slightest 
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sin. He invited his companions to piety, to good behavior, to freqtient re- 
ception of the Sacraments, to the recitation of the Rosary, to the avoidance 
of all evil and temptations. Without allowing rejections and insolent answers 
to frighten him, he intervened firmly, though charitably, to spur on to their 
duty the thoughtless and perverse. Showered, even in this life, with the 
intimacy and gifts of the Sweet Guest of the Soul, he soon left this earth 
to receive, through the intercession of the Heavenly Queen, the prize of his 
child-like love. 


St. Marta Crocirissa DI Rosa 


Associated to the glory of such illustrious Confessors, a Virgin, eminent 
for her love of the Cross, Maria Crocifissa di Rosa, of a patrician family 
of Brescia, also sings the splendors of the Divine Spouse. Immediately 
after the pious death of her earthly mother, and in imitation of St. Teresa 
of Jesus, she took refuge in the arms of her Heavenly Mother. In the school 
of the Sisters of the Visitation, she deepened her firm piety more and more, 
animated by an intense desire to suffer for Jesus Christ and to practise 
constant mortification and charity. She renounced all vanity, every use of 
fashion, every worldly entertainment, every indulgence in natural pleasures, 
every offer of marriage. She undertook the care of girls and ordinary 
women, bore criticisms patiently, especially those of deluded libertines, and 
joyfully distributed her goods to the needy. When in 1836, cholera broke 
out in Brescia, she gave free reign to her heroic selflessness in the service 
of the stricken, and drew other young women of her times into the laborious 
and dangerous task. Aided by the solicitude of her spiritual director, our 
Saint, after the calamity had passed, continued to dedicate herself to the 
assistance of the sick and the abandoned in the women’s hospital at Brescia, 
and soon the pious collaboration of these generous souls became a firmly 
established institution, the Handmaids of Charity, which took complete 
charge of the health services of the hospital in Brescia and later other char- 
itable activities also. 

Overcoming the obstacles which the new work had to undergo, the gen- 
tle and untiring apostle saw in the disposition of Providence Heaven’s appro- 
bation of her efforts. But she prayed that the crosses would not cease and 
that she would not be spared persecutions and trials. And in fact, though 
showing in her activities as foundress the most beautiful qualities of intelli- 
gence and will, she was to suffer with great courage physical pain and espe- 
cially anguish of soul, the indescribable darkness which the unchained spirit 
of evil vainly tried to weight down upon her. An ardent prayer then over- 
flowed from her lips: “My Jesus, You alone suffice for me. My life—may 
it be crucified with You.” In this way, from the depths of her spiritual life, 
all conformed to the Cross, sprang an original and complete undertaking 
which embraces all forms of hospitality and assistance and prospers in em- 
Inent fruits of charity and virtue. 

These, venerable brethren and beloved children, are, scarcely outlined, 
the heroic actions of these apostles and founders whom the Holy Spirit has 
moulded to continue the work of Christ. Together, they weave a marvelous 
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crown for the Virgin Mary, who has adorned them by her choice favors and 
who has been pleased to accept their faithful services. May these new 
Princes of Heaven deign to obtain for all who rejoice today because of their 
glory the grace to follow in their foosteps and to be inflamed like them by 
love of Jesus, who has redeemed them by His own Blood, and of His purest 
and holiest Mother. 


Jewish Mind Prepared for Mary 


Perhaps the most effective preparation of the Jewish mind for the place of 
Mary in the advent of the Messias, that which best molded their disposition 
toward the revelations of the New Testament, was the important and often essen- 
tial position granted by God to women in the unfolding of His messianic designs. 
From this point of view the place of woman in the Old Testament is unique in 
ancient culture. We need only recall the influence of Sarah, Rebecca and Rachel 
in the story of the Patriarchs; and of Thamar, who is mentioned in the genealogy 
of Christ. Moses might not have survived were it not for his mother; Samuel 
was born in answer to Anna’s prayer; David issued from the line of Booz and 
Ruth; Bethsabee was the mother of Solomon, and by her discretion gained 
him the throne. And so on with many others—William L. Newton, S.S.D., in 
the Priest, May, 1954. 


Future of Widowhood 


Since women live longer than men, the future of U.S. women will be clouded 
with widowhood. In November, 1953, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
completed a study on widowhood based on its experiences with hundreds of 
thousands of policy-holders. If a woman marries a man of her own age, she has 
60 chances out of 100 of becoming a widow. If the man is five years older than 


she, her chances for widowhood are 70 out of 100. If he is 10 years older, they | 


become almost 80 out of 100, and if he is 20 years or more older, “widowhood 
is practically a certainty.”—Clement S. Mihanovich in Voice oF St. Juve, May, 
1954. 
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The Use of English in the Liturgy 


Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, June 3, 1954. 


IS Excellency the Most Reverend Karl Joseph Alter, Archbishop of 

Cincinnati, in the name and with the authority of all the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the United States of America, has earnestly petitioned His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII, that by his supreme authority he graciously deign 
to permit, in the administration of some of the Sacraments, namely Baptism, 
Extreme Unction and Matrimony, as well as in the funeral rites for the dead, 
the use of the English language in certain prayers, according to the copy 
drafted by a special liturgical commission in which, for the understanding 
and piety of the people, those rites and prayers that seemed more suitable 
are set down in the vernacular, namely, English. This collection of Rites, 
arranged as in the Appendix of the Roman Ritual, he reverently submitted 
for approval to the judgment of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

Whereupon the Sacred Congregation of Rites, using the special faculties 
given it by the Holy Father himself, having given diligent study to the 
Ritual submitted, taking contemporary circumstances into consideration, 
has graciously granted that: 

1. A new Ritual may be drawn up for the United States of America, 
in which the Latin text is given in full, and an English translation of the 
portions permitted is placed alongside the Latin text. 

2. In conferring the Sacraments, the priest may use the vernacular, in 
so far as is necessary for the understanding and piety of the people, only 
as follows: 

a) In administering Baptism to infants, the exorcisms, all the formulas 
of anointing and blessing, and also the actual words of Baptism shall be 
given only in the Latin text and furthermore shall be spoken always and 
only in that language. 

b) In administering Baptism to adults, besides what is specified above, 
—— and other initial prayers shall be printed and recited only 
in Latin. 

c) In administering the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, only the Latin 
language shall be used in the prayer of the imposition of hands over the 
sick person, in the words of anointing and in the prayers that follow. 

d) In the celebration of Matrimony, the priest may use the English 
language for everything except the blessing of the ring and the formula 
“Ego coniungo vos .. .” (“I unite you .. .”). In the Nuptial Blessing 
outside of Mass, given by apostolic indult when Mass is not celebrated, the 
prayers in the Roman Ritual may be recited in English. 

e) In funeral rites for the deceased faithful, the prayers and absolutions 
should be performed only in Latin. But nothing forbids that, once this rite 
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has been completed, other prayers be addéd in the vernacular, as may 
befit the time and place. These prayers are to be determined by the 
Ordinaries and recited by the priest himself. 

Anything to the contrary, even though worthy of special mention, in 
no way withstanding, and everything else being observed that should be 
observed. 

There is enjoined, further, the obligation of forwarding to the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites two copies of the aforementioned Ritual, after it 
has been published. 

Given at Rome, June 3 of the Marian Year 1954. 


Gaetano Cardinal Cicognani, Prefect 
SEAL 


A. Carinci, Archbishop of Seleucia, Secretary 


Japan as an Ally 


Cardinal Spellman’s warning in his recent address at Paris, France, that “the 
free world is shrinking” becomes more ominous in the light of the assertion of the 
Japanese Bishop Wakida that “if South Korea should ever fall to the Communists, 
no power on earth could stop Japan from falling, too.” 

The Japanese churchman, 72 years old, whose family has held the Catholic 
Faith for over 300 years, points out three Communist seed-beds in Nippon—the 
miserable economic conditions of the Japanese farmers and workers; the liberal 
and radical atmosphere of the Japanese universities; and the creeping Red under: 
ground that grows stronger all the while in Japan. The Bishop asserted that the | 
post-war and the post-occupation economic climate in Japan has steadily ger 
minated conditions healthy for Red growth. 

American governmental agencies in post-war Japan have done little to counter 
act the conditions that prove fruitful for Communist growth. Birth-control adw 
cates were foisted on the Japanese people when a practical plan for living spact 
through colonization of neighboring islands and the training of the Japanese 
farmers and workers in modern technological methods would have given them @ 
means of improving their conditions. a. 

Reciprocal trade agreements with Japan, together with some of the concession 4 
offered to nations far less friendly to the cause of democracy and of much les | 
strategic importance, would aid in stabilizing this vital Pacific bastion and speed 
the organization of an Asian defense system that can guarantee a halt in the Red | 
plan of world conquest—Tue Evance.ist, Albany, N. Y., June 11, 1954. 
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On Rural Life 


Pore Pius XII 


A letter of the Holy Father to the chairman of Muintir na Tire on the 
occasion of the Irish Rural Week, August 9-15, 1954. 


WE have learned with pleasure of the praiseworthy work heing ac~ 
complished by the organization which your apostolic zeal prompted 
you to found seventeen years ago. 

Every effort to put Christian social teaching into practice is deserving 
of commendation and encouragement, not merely because the children of 
light, as Our predecessor of happy memory, Pius XI, pointed out, must 
not allow themselves to be surpassed in zeal by the children of darkness, 
but also because of the very real benefits that accrue to the community. 
from the application of the Church’s social doctrine. : 

The organization of which you are chairman rightly looks upon the 
parish as the basic unit of a Christian social order and We have noted 
with satisfaction that this is the subject chosen for discussion at your forth- 
coming rural week. 

In order to promote the practice of justice and charity in each one’s. 
own immediate surroundings, Muintir na Tire fosters a spirit of neigh- 
borliness and of self-reliance and it incites individuals to devote themselves 
to the good of the community even at a cost of personal sacrifice. When 
addressing a group of farmers some years ago, We, Ourselves, referred ‘to 
the need for that friendly cooperation and mutual help, not only in the. 
circle of one’s own family, but also between one family and another, 
between one home and another, and We stressed the fact that the. most, 
important and most essential element of a genuine rural civilization is 
a true religious spirit. 

As pointed out by Our predecessor of holy memory, Pius X, whom, 
We were recently privileged to proclaim a Saint, the restoration of all things 
in Christ entails taking to heart the interests of the people, and especially. 
of the working and agricultural classes, not only by instilling the principle 
of religion into the hearts of all, but also by endeavoring to dry their 
tears, to sweeten their sorrows and to improve their economic conditions 
with well-ordered measures. ' 

Faithful to that admonition, Muintir na Tire sponsors projects of an, 
economic, educational and recreational character. Apart from their other. 
advantages, these help to make life in the country more interesting and, 
more attractive, and in that way they serve to stem the present-day exodus 
of youth from rural areas towards towns and cities at home and abroad, 
with all the consequent spiritual and moral dangers. at ai ah ' 
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On more than one occasion We have emphasized the dignity and 
privilege of those who live and work on the land. We invoke the special 
blessings of Almighty God upon the work of Muintir na Tire on behalf 
of the population of rural Ireland, and it is Our prayer that the meritorious 
efforts to achieve its noble ideals may be crowned with an ever-increasing 
measure of success. 

As an earnest of that Divine favor and as a mark of Our paternal | 
interest, We impart from Our heart to you, beloved son, to the members 
of the National Executive of Muintir na Tire, to those attending the Rural 
Week, and to all who collaborate in the work of the organization, Our 
special Apostolic Benediction. vO 





% 


Influence of Europe Persists 


At the present time it is the fashion to view the relations of East and West 
in terms of colonial exploitation or of nationalist reaction, and if this were all, 
the European inheritance could be written off like the oil concessions or capital 
investments which are being expropriated. But the permanent inheritance of 
Europe, like that of Hellenism, is a spiritual and intellectual one. It has changed 
the world because it has changed men’s minds. Loss of power does not necessari 
involve loss of knowledge, and even though Europe may cease to be a center 0 
world power, the spiritual and intellectual forces that had their origin in Europthe 
will continue to influence the world, whether the new masters of the world ackthe 
nowledge their debts or not. The influence of Hellenism did not end with theve 
Roman conquest of Greece, nor yet with the fall of Rome or the fall of the Byyjiy 
zantine Empire, and so it must be with the inheritance of Europe.—Christophety. 
Dawson in the Tasiet, London, England, May 22, 1954. 
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